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I. 





On the probable Connexion of the Rhetians and 
Etruscans with the Thracian stock of nations. 


THE country known by the name of Thrace formed but a very 
small portion of the regions over which the Thracian race was 
once spread. For the Thracians, taking the name in its widest 
sense, were not merely the inhabitants of a single district or 
country, but were, like the Celts and Germans, one of the great 
families of nations, in each of which many tribes and peoples were 
comprised!. 
q established. The Thracians are spoken of by Herodotus as being, 
next to the Indians, the greatest nation in existence; that is to 
say, the most important nation in respect of numbers with which 


Their importance in ancient times is satisfactorily 


he was acquainted, the Indians only excepted?. Several branches 
of this family were established in the modern Anatolia, all the 
ancient peoples in Asia Minor to the west of the Halys being of 
kindred race with one another, and with the proper Thracians*. 
With respect to each of these peoples, the relationship to the 
Thracians is beyond a doubt. Between the Mysians, Lydians, 
and Carians, a certain degree of brotherhood was known to 
exist‘; and the Mysians and Mesians, in Europe and Asia, are 
mentioned by Strabo as being 'Thracians®. The Bithynians, 








1 Grimm (Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache, p. 6. Ed. 1853) divides the 
European nations into ten races: Ibe- 
rians, Celts, Romans, Greeks, Thracians, 
Germans, Lithuanians, Slavonians, Fins, 
and Scythians. 

2 Herod. v. 3. 

3 Grote, Hist. Greece, UI. p. 277. 

4 Grote, mI. p. 277. “The Carians 
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looked upon the Lydians as a kindred 
race, and acknowledged Lydus as the 
brother of Car, as well as of Mysus.’ 
Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, 11. c. 13. The 
Lydians appear to have been a Thracian 
tribe, who conquered the Meonians, 
probably Pelasgians, the earlier inhabit- 
ants of Lydia. 
5 Lib. vii. cap. 3. 
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Mariandynians, and Paphlagonians, were all recognized branches 
of the Thracian stock!. Indeed the Bithynians are spoken of as 
Asiatic Thracians; while several tribes among the Thracians of 
Europe were called Thyni or Thynians®. The Phrygians also 
were of Thracian origin. According to Strabo, they were identical 
with the Briges, a Thracian people*; and they were supposed 
not to have passed into Asia till after the destruction of Troy*. 
The affinity of the proper Thracians and the Phrygians was 
further evinced by the analogy observable between the two 
nations in respect of music and religion®. We thus find that all 
Asia Minor, as far as Mount Taurus and the Halys, with the 
exception of the Greek colonies, and perhaps of some remnants 
of earlier nations, such as the Pelasgians, was occupied by 
nations of Thracian race, who had in all probability emigrated 
from Europe. 

It is however in Europe that we find the Thracians most 
widely spread. Not only did they possess the country usually 
called Thrace, but under the names of Meesians, Dacians, and 
Getz, occupied the whole district between the Heemus and the 
Carpathians. ‘‘Thus the Thracians extended not only from the 
Egean to the Ister, and from the Bosporus to the Strymon, but, 
before the Gallic immigration, in the interior as far as Croatia; 
so that Servia, Bosnia, and Slavonia belonged to them; and on 
the. north of the Danube, the whole extent of country which was 
afterwards called Dacia, was occupied by Thracians®.” Yet even 
this extent of territory, wide as it is, formed probably but a part 
of the regions which were peopled by the Thracians in very 
remote times. ‘ How much farther,” says Niebuhr’, “may not 
the Thracians have extended over the north-western countries, 
before the time when the Illyrians penetrated into those coun- 
tries from the north, and drove the Liburnian race from its seats? 
I have no doubt that they did extend much farther, but the 
limits cannot be determined, for these things lie beyond the reach 
of history.” It is, however, unnecessary to ground merely upon 
conjecture the theory of the ancient extension of the Thracian 


1 Grote, HT. p.278. Strabo, Lib. vii. 5 Grote, 1. 286. See also Strabo, 
cap. 3. Lib. x. Dissertation on the Curees. 

2 Grote, II. p. 278. 6 Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient ITis- 

3 Strabo, Lib. vii. cap. 3. tory, Schmitz’s transl. p. 142. 


* Grote, IIT. 279. 7 Lectures on Ancient History, p. 142. 

















Connexion of the Rhetians and Etruscans with the Thracians. 


We shall find reasons of considerable 


race to the west of Dacia. 
weight for supposing that the early population of Pannonia and 
Noricum, before the Gallic invasion, was derived from the 
Thracian stock. For the inhabitants, or at least the Gallic 
inhabitants, of Noricum and Pannonia, were included under the 
denominations of Boii, Taurisci, and Scordisci. The Boii occu- 
pied the northern districts of these countries, where their name 
appears in the town of Boiodurum and in the Deserta Boiorum. 
The Taurisci, mentioned by Strabo as a branch of the Norici, 
and identified by Pliny with the Norici, dwelt (Plin. m1. 24, 29) 
on the banks of the Drave, from its source on the Rheetian 
with the 


frontier, as far, or nearly as far, as its confluence 


Danube. The Scordisci occupied the part of Pannonia watered 
t i 

by the Save, and probably extended into Illyricum and Meesia. 

But these three nations, who seem thus to have been spread 


Cc 


over the whole extent of Noricum and Pannonia, are expressly 


said by Strabo (vu. 3) to have been mixed with Thracians!, a 
race which would, in all probability, have preceded the Gauls 


9 


as settlers?. This conclusion agrees extremely well with the 


was attached. 








1 The population of the eastern Alps, 
and the countries bordering on them, 
seems to have been of a very mixed cha- 
Thus the Breuni and Genauni 
Illyrian tribes. The 


[strians and Liburnians were sometimes 


racter. 
in Rhetia were 
considered to be Illyrians, and sometimes 
denied to be so (Grote, Iv. 1). Another 
authority describes the Istrians as a na- 
tion of Thracian race (Cramer’s /ta/y, I. 
135). The Gallic 
by Florus (11. 4) called Thracians, a 


race with which we know, from Strabo, 


again, are 


Scordisci, 


that they were mixed. Illyrians, Gauls, 
and Thracians would have been much 
intermingled in these countries. Of 
these three nations, the Gauls-would have 
been the latest settlers: but it seems 
very doubtful which of the two nations, 
the Thr 


the other. 





cians and the Illyrians, preceded 
Niebuhr considers that the 
Thracians were the earliest settlers, and 
that the Ilyrians came upon them from 


the north, and conquered the country as 





far as the district to which their name 


It may, however, seem 
as probable, that the Illyrians preceded 
the Thracians, and that the Thracian 
migration from the east cut off the Breuni 
and Genauni from their kindred tribes. 
As the Venetians are classed among the 
Illyrians, and as the Rhetians and Etrus- 
cans were probably, as weshall endeavour 
to shew, Thracians ; it is perhaps most 
reasonable to conjecture that the Illy- 
rians, who are found in a body on the 
Adriatic, within, or to the south of, the 
Thracian stream of migration, were the 
predecessors of the Thracians in these 
parts. In what ethnical relation the 
[llyrians stood to the Thracians there 
would probably be no evidence to deter- 
mine with any approach to certainty. 

2 It is rather remarkable that the 


word Noricum (Nwpcxov) is Phrygian, 


i.e. Thracian. ‘ Plutarchus flumin. p. 


51. (s. v. Marsyas) : vépexov of Ppiyes ri 


copay Siaréxtw Tov dowdy Kadotow. Eu- 


Twes ii 





stathius Dionys. 321: potaty, 





bre vepixov ol Pprryes Tov aoxdy Kadovot 


9 
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extension which Strabo assigns to the Gete. 


For this branch 


of the Thracians, according to Strabo, bordered on the Suevi, 
and extended as far as the Hercynian forest, a part of which 


TH operépg Suadéxrw.” Botticher’s Arica, 
p- 38. It is perhaps not readily conceiv- 
able, how a word signifying doxds can 
be applied to a tract of country. The 
coincidence of the names is however so 
singular, that a conjecture may be 
hazarded. The word doxds seems cer- 
tainly connected with the Latin vas and 
vasculum, and with adjective vascus, 
‘hollow.’ The fundamental idea con- 
tained in the word vwpixov may thus, it 
is possible, have been that of ‘ hollow- 
ness.’ Now, with the Latin vascus and 
vacuus, the word vallis seems connected. 
In like manner we have in Greek words 
derived from xo?tXos, such as xoiAds and 
kol\wua, signifying ‘a valley.’ We find 
also that the valley between Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus was called Koln Zupla. 
It is, besides, exceedingly common to 
find valleys, or districts enclosed by 
mountains, called by the names of ves- 
sels: e.g. Germ. Kessel, (as in the case 
of Bohemia ;) Eng. basin ; and, in the 
Pyrenees, oule, a corruption of olla. The 
French, again, frequently speak of val- 
leys as being évasées. It is, however, in 
the Welsh, that the connexion of ideas 
which is sought to be established may 
be most perfectly traced. 
cw, ‘a concavity ;’ cwb, ‘a cup-like form ;’ 
cid, ‘a bag,’ ‘a sack,’ ‘a pouch’ (dcxds;) 
cwm, ‘a hollow,’ ‘a place between hills,’ 
‘a dingle or deep valley’ (vallis ;) and 
cwman, ‘a large wooden vessel,’ ‘a tub.’ 


There we have 


It seems not improbable that from some 
Latin root such as va, corresponding to 
the Welsh ew, we may derive in a simi- 
lar manner the words vas, vanus, vacuus, 
vascus, vasculum, vallo, and vallis ; nor 
is it impossible that in other languages, 
such as the Phrygian or Thracian, a 
similar collection of words, of which 
vwpikov (=doxéds) was one, might have 
existed, and that another of these words, 
or perhaps the same, corresponded to 


the Welsh cwm and the Latin vallis. In- 
deed, if we suppose that the English 
comb or coomb, a certain measure of ca- 
pacity, is derived from the Welsh cwman, 
and not, according to the common ety- 
mology, from the Latin cumulus, and 
that consequently comb, in its primitive 
signification, denotes some particular 
kind of vessel ; we should then have, in 
our own language, as comb or combe also 
signifies a valley, a word possessing the 
two meanings which we suppose may 
have possibly been attached to the Phry- 
gian vwpixov. We may also mention as 
an additional instance supplied by ano- 
ther language, that Dante (Jnf. cant. 
xviii. et seq.) uses the words valle and 
bolgia (properly a ‘bag’ or ‘pouch,’ 
=borsa, Span. bolsa) as synonymous 
terms. Assuming this conjectural mean- 
ing of the word vaépixov or noricum to be 
correct, then the name of this Alpine 
district would be analogous to the names 
of two other Alpine districts, the ‘ Val- 
lais’ and the ‘ Pays Vaudois,’ while No- 
rict would signify ‘Vaudois’ or ‘ Vallai- 
sans.’ Noricum Mediterraneum does in 
fact consist chiefly of one great valley, 
that of the Drave. 
the original ‘ Vallais,’ whence the name 


This may have been 


might have been extended, as in the 


case of Coele-Syria, to the adjoining 


country. 

There was, besides, in Phrygia, a city 
called Noricum, (Plutarchus flamin. s. v. 
Marsyas) but this city is said to have 
been so called on account of its contain- 
ing the vwpixov (al. vopixov) or vessel, in 
which the remains of Satyrus were de- 
posited. In the country called Noricum 
there was also a place called Noreia or 
Noricia, from which the name of the 
Yet 
Noreia or Noricia may be merely a name 
like Laval. There is a village called 
Noriglio near Roveredo in the Tyrol. 


country might have been derived. 
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they even occupied; an assertion which, if exact, would cause 
Moravia and Bohemia to be included in the Getic territory. 
Perhaps, before the invasion of the Marcomanni and Quadi, 
these countries were, like the countries on the other side of 
the Danube, partly occupied by Celtic, and partly by Thra- 
cian tribes. Combining this result with the conclusion pre- 
viously drawn as to the early population of Pannonia and No- 
ricum, we should find that not only all the modern Hungary, 
but even all Austrian Germany north of the Save, the Tyrol 
excepted, was probably occupied at a remote period by Thra- 
cian tribes. 

We have thus been enabled to trace the existence of a Thra- 
cian population as far as the frontiers of Rheetia, a country which 
we know to have been occupied by tribes of the same race as the 
Etruscans, but with respect to whose more general affinities 


history is silent. The following question now naturally arises. Was 


there at a remote period any separation of races on the common 
frontier of Rheetia and Noricum, or did the Thracian race extend 
still further to the west than we have traced them, and include the 
Rheetians also among their number? Now, as the Etruscans were 
not Gauls, and as the Gauls were the neighbours of the Rheetians 
on the west, it seems certain that there must have been a sepa- 
ration of races on that side of Rhetia. From this fact there 
arises a certain amount of probability in favour of the conjec- 
ture, that it is on the east of Rhetia, among the Thracians, that 
the kindred of the Rhetians should be sought. It is, indeed, 
possible, that the Rheetians might have come from the north or 
the south, from the plains of Bavaria or of Lombardy. Neither 
of these suppositions seems, however, very natural: the theory of 
a comparatively narrow band of population traversing the Alpine 
system, and perfectly distinct in origin from the mountaineers on 
either hand, must lie open to some objection. Neither would it 
be in accordance with Livy’s account, from which we learn that 
not merely the Rheetians, but also some other Alpine nations, 
were of the same origin as the Etruscans. ‘Alpinis quoque ea 
gentibus haud dubie origo est, maxime Retis.’ (v. 33). From 
this statement we derive the conclusion, that the Rhetians were 
akin to some other of the Alpine tribes, a conclusion which con- 
siderably favours the idea of their belonging to the Thracian race. 
For the only races which we can find in the Alps are Ligurians, 
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Gauls, Rheetians, Thracians, and perhaps Illyrians. We should 
consequently be induced to consider the Rheetians as either 
Ligurians, Gauls, Thracians, or Illyrians. But as we may con- 
clude that the Etruscans, and therefore the Rhetians, were 
neither Ligurians, Gauls, nor Illyrians, we have only the Thracian 
race left, to which to refer the Rhetians. Livy’s expression 
‘maxime Reetis’ falls in extremely well with the fact, that the 
population of Noricum was mixed, and that both Thracians and 
Gauls were there to be found together. The Etruscans would 
thus have had a closer affinity to the Rhetians than to the 
Noricans. 

The supposition of an affinity between the Kheetians and the 
Thracians seems to derive some additional force from the simi- 
larity of their names. Nor is it merely in the names of the two 
nations that this similarity is to be remarked; for other resem- 
blances to the word Rheetia, and also to the Etruscan term 
Rasena, are to be found among the Thracians. Before however 
proceeding to notice these resemblances, it must be observed, 
that the force of such coincidences is somewhat weakened by 
the fact, that the words Rheetia and Rasena seem derived from 
a root which may be found in many languages, not only Indo- 
Germanic, but also Semitic. If we investigate, as we shall 
proceed to do, the meaning of the word Rheetia, we shall easily 
perceive the wide prevalence of the root, from which it appears 
to be derived. 

From our finding the name Rhetia applied to an Alpine 
district, coupled with the circumstance of a Rhetico Mons existing 
in Germany, and a Rheeteum Promontorium in Mysia, we easily 
infer that all these names contain a root expressing a property 
belonging to mountains. We have besides in Arabia Petrza, the 
‘rocky’ or ‘mountainous’ Arabia, a people called Ratheni or 
Rheeteni. The word ras, again, signifies in Arabic a ‘ promon- 
tory, and the same word is also given as a name to a pro- 
montory in Brittany, in which case the name is clearly allied 
to the Welsh rhac, ‘what is in advance, forward, upper or 


opposite.’ The common root in all these cases probably ap- 


pears in the English raise, rear, rise, in the German ragen, 
récht, in the Latin rectus, erigere, regere, rex, in the Gothic 
raisjan (erheben), and finally in the Hebrew rosh ‘a head, what- 
ever is highest or supreme, a prince, the head or summit of a 
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mountain! This last collection of meanings seems to leave 
but little doubt as to the fundamental idea expressed by this 
widely prevailing root, which we may call for convenience ra or 
ras. This fundamental idea must be that of ‘height,’ ‘eminence,’ 
or ‘ projection.’ 

We can now perceive how words derived from this root are 
applied to princes, mountains, and towns. For towns would very 
frequently have their origin in fortified heights, and would then 
derive their name from the circumstance of their position, just 
as we find the English borough derived from the German burg 
‘a fort’, while burg, again, is connected with berg, ‘a mountain,’ 
We can thus account for such names of towns as Rage, Rate, 
Resen, Rama, &c. Indeed the Hebrew Rama signifies ‘a height;’ 
and we may conjecture that the name of Rome, with that of the 
Ramnes, who built the original Roma on the Palatine hill, is to 
be derived from a similar source. In such words as rock and 
crag, the root seems also to be involved, as well as in the Swiss 
grit, a mountain-ridge, and in several other words. The name 
‘Rheetia’ will signify ‘the Highlands,’ ‘das Oberland,’ or ‘the 
mountain-country;’ and the appellation ‘Rhetian’ may be 
considered as perfectly identical in meaning with the Celtic 
‘Pennine,’ a term derived from pen ‘a head,’ and applied, like 
‘Rheetian,’ to one of the Alpine groups?. 

From this almost universal prevalence of the root ra, it is 
clear that the force of coincidences in words where it appears 
will be necessarily weakened. Now several of the coincidences 
which will be noticed in the following pages are in words of this 
nature: and it has therefore been thought advisable to determine 
at the outset what force is to be attributed to them. As the 
words which involve this root may, however, readily be perceived, 
it will not be necessary continually to advert to the fact of the 
existence of such a root in the words cited. We now return to 


1 To these may be added the Sans- from the Tyrol and Lichtenstein, means 
krit 7tu, Zend ratu, dominus, magister ; simply the ‘mountain-ridge’ or the 
Armenian retel, gubernare, regere. See ‘rocky ridge.’ The old castle and 

3itticher’s Arica, p. 88. The French rock of Hohen Rhiitie, near Tusis, 
frequently speak of mountainsas ‘domi- is merely the ‘high fort’ or the 
nant’ the surrounding country. ‘high rock.’ The names Riiziins and 


2 The name of the mountain-chain, Realta are to be explained in the same 


the Rhitikon, dividing the Grisons manner. 
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notice what names occur among the Thracians akin to those of 
the Rheetians, or of the Etruscan Rasena. 

Proceeding eastward from Rheetia into the districts occupied 
by branches of the Thracian race, the first coincidence we find 
is presented by the Dacian tribe, mentioned by Ptolemy, called 
Rhatacensii. They are generally placed in the Carpathians, being 
probably, as their name indicates, mountaineers. The town of 
Ratiaria on the Danube, and the Rheeteum Promontorium in 
Mysia, present two other instances of coincidence. In the names 
of Thracian princes there is also a resemblance to the name of 
the Rheetians, and to that of the Etruscan Rasena. Rheeteia is 
the name of the daughter of a Thracian king, and Rhascus and 
Rhascuporis, or Rhescuporis, are the names of Thracian chiefs. 
The name of the Thracian king Rhesus, to which the name 
Creesus seems allied, is an additional instance}. 

On these coincidences, however, not very much stress can be 


laid. More important is the fact, that we find mountains in the 


Grisons and the Tyrol called in the Rheto-romansch dialects by 
names having an obvious and close affinity to the name of the 


Carpathian or Krapack mountains, and that those dialects supply 
the means of explaining the name of this chain, which has borne, 
without material alteration, the same appellation from the earliest 
times, and which may be regarded as a Dacian mountain-system. 
In the Grisons we have a mountain called Crap Alv, ‘the white 
rock,’ and in the Tyrol another called Creppa Rossa, ‘the red 
rock.’ Crap, in the dialects of the Grisons, is equivalent to the 
German Stein?: and the German Felsen is, in the dialect of the 
Grison Oberland, gripp or grippa; in the dialects of the Engadine, 


1 The word Rasena, as it involves Lucumo. It seems more likely that 


the root ra or ras, may have two mean- 
ings; that of mountain-habitation, or 
that of sovereignty. In the first case, it 
would have the same meaning as Rhe- 
tians, i.e. ‘mountaineers.’ The second 
meaning, however, seems to be the true 
one. For the Rasena, according to Dio- 
nysius, derived their name from a certain 
prince of their nation. The historian 
consequently makes Rasena a proper 
name, and thus probably falls into an 
error very similar to that which was 
made in the case of the Etruscan title 


‘Rasena’ signifies ‘ princes’ generally, 
than that it was the name of a particular 
prince. For the Rasena, in fact, were 
the princely race, the aristocracy of Etru- 
ria, standing to the other inhabitants in 
a relation similar to that which the 
Spartans bore to the Lacedemonians. 
There may, however, have been among 
the Etruscan princes, as there were 
among the Thracians, individuals in 
whose name the root 7a or ras was con- 
tained. 
2 Carisch’s Rheto-romansch Dict. 
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crippel; in the Tyrolese Badiotisch dialect, crepp; and in the 
Tyrolese Grednerisch dialect, creppes!. We have also in the 
Grison dialects, carpun, carpuigl, and crapun ‘grosser Stein,’ 
crapett, ‘kleiner Stein,’ &c. 

Not very many similar words are found in other parts than 
the Carpathians and the ancient Rhetia, to impair the force of 
these resemblances. We have, indeed, the Italian greppo ‘a 
mountain-top, which appears to be a kindred term to crap. The 
island Carpathus might probably have received its name from 
the Carians, a branch of the Thracians, and consequently a people 
having some degree of relationship to the Rhetians. Among 
other instances where similar names occur in different parts of 
the world, there may be cited, the Carpasiz Insulz lying off the 
coast of Cyprus, the tribe called Carpetani in Hispania, and the 
town called Carpis in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Some 
additional cases of resemblance in names might also be found. 
Still, notwithstanding such cases, and that the root ra seems in- 
volved, the coincidence with respect to the Carpathians and the 
Rheeto-romansch words and names of mountains must be allowed 
to be of some importance’. 

We have just alluded above to the Rheto-romansch dialects, 
from which, by a comparison of them with the relics of the 
Thracian languages, we now propose to deduce another descrip- 
tion of evidence. These singular dialects are confined to two 
different districts of ancient Rhetia*,—to some parts, including 
altogether about one half, of the Swiss Canton of the Grisons, 
and to a small tract of country in the east of the Tyrol. There 
are comparatively but few words in Rhzeto-romansch, which, 
however altered, may not be referred to the Latin or the German; 
but more especially, as the name Romansch implies, to the 


1 Thid. 

2 A collection of names in Rhetia, 
Noricum, Thrace, &c. resembling each 
other, will be found in a note at the end 
of this article. 

3 It may be advisable to mention 
here the modern districts comprised 
in the ancient Rhetia. 
nearly, the following: (1) the Tyrol, in- 


They are, very 


cluding Vorarlberg, and excluding the 
upper part of the valley of the Drave 


and the small valley of Kitzbiichel ; 
(2) the six Swiss Cantons of Tessin, the 
Grisons, Glarus, St Gall, Appenzell, and 
Thurgau ; (3) the Lombard districts of 
the Bellunese, the Val Camonica, and 
the Valteline, including Chiavenna and 
Bormio ; (4) the Piedmontese provinces 
of Ossola and Palanza, which compose 
the valley of the Tosa with its tributary 
lateral valleys. 
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Latin. Some few words, however, there exist, which appear to 
have an independent origin, and which probably represent the 
last remnants of the ancient language of the Rheetians. It is in 
the highest valleys of the Canton of the Grisons, and on the 
northern declivity of the main chain of the Alps, that the Rheto- 
romansch is spoken. The Miinsterthal, belonging to the basin 
of the Adige, is the only valley on the southern declivity of the 
Alps where such a dialect prevails. In the Zehngerichte Bund, 
and in the neighbourhood of Coire, (the village of Ems excepted) 
the language is German. The German language is also spoken 
in the districts of the Rheinwald, Avers, Savien, and Vals, the 
inhabitants of which are said, according to one account, to be 
the descendants of a Suabian colony planted by Frederick Bar- 
barossa, but whose settlement is referred by other authorities 
to the time of the Ostrogothic invasion. In the valleys of 
Calanea, Misocco, Bregaglia, and Puschiavo, Italian dialects are 
spoken. In the rest of the Canton the Rheeto-romansch is the 
native tongue, and is divided into four, (sometimes only into three) 
principal dialects: (1) the Oberlindisch, or dialect of the valley 
of the Fore Rhine: (2) the Unterengadinisch, the dialect of the 
Lower Engadine, or valley of the Inn: (3) the Oberengadinisch, 
the dialect of the Upper Engadine: and (4) the Oberhalbsteinisch, 
or dialect of the district of Oberhalbstein!, which is, however, 
not always distinguished from the Oberengadinisch, to which the 
dialect of the valley of Schams has also been referred. These 
are the Grison dialects: in the Tyrol there are two principal 
dialects. The first is the Grednerisch, or dialect of the Gred- 
nerthal; the second the Badiotisch, or dialect of the Gaderthal. 
These two contiguous valleys, ‘which communicate with each 
other by an easy pass, lie among the dolomite mountains rising 
to the east of the high road between Brixen and Botzen. The 


Grednerthal opens from the east into the valley of the Eisach 
at Kollman; the Gaderthal from the south into the Pusterthal 


about two miles below Brunecken. No complete vocabularies of 
these Romansch dialects probably exist. The words which will 
be here cited are taken from Carisch’s Taschen-Wéorterbuch der 
thatoromanischen Sprache in Graubiinden, besonders der Ober- 


1 i.e. the district ‘above the defile,’ The ‘Stein’ in this case is the defile so 


Stein being used to signify ‘a defile.’ called, immediately above Tiefenkasten. 
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liinder und Engadiner Dialekte, nach dem Oberlinder zusammen- 
gestellt und etymologisch geordnet, a title which sufficiently explains 
the scope of the work. Very few Tyrolese Romansch words are 
to be found in it; but it may be conjectured, judging from those 
that are given, that a complete collection of them might con- 
siderably increase the number of peculiarly Rheetian words; that 
is to say, of words which may be regarded as derived from the 
language of the ancient Khetians, and not merely corrupted 
from the Latin, or borrowed from the German. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that an exceedingly small 
number of words has been preserved in the Thracian languages. 
Those which will be here brought forward, as seeming to bear 
to the Rheeto-romansch a closer affinity than to any other 
language, at least of Southern or Western Europe, are taken 
from Bétticher’s Arica; a work in which are contained, together 
with the remains of other Aric languages, the scanty relics of the 
Thracian, Phrygian, Lydian, and Carian dialects. One case of 
resemblance which will be noticed, that of the Lydian xavdavAns 
and the Rheeto-romansch candarials, seems very remarkable. 

We now proceed to the comparison of the languages, begin- 
ning with the Thracian. 

1. ‘Eustathius, Odyss. x1x. 28: 6 ypawas yevta ta xpéa xara 
yAGooav Opaxay typavev.’ Arica, p. OV, 

Giantar-er, jentar. 2.1 zu mittag essen. giantar-er, m. das 
Mittagessen, n. Mittagsmahlzeit. 

There is probably also a connexion here with the Lat. jento 
and jentaculum. 

2. ‘Photius: ita olvos. Hesychius: (ida 6 oivos mapa paki. 
sk. hala vel hiluka.’? Arica, p. 50. 

‘Scholiasta Apollonii Rhodii 11. 946. roarepavds gynow* emei oi 


‘ , , fs ? , ° 7 4 >, , 
peOvoot cavarat Aéyovtat mapa Opagiv (7 Stad€xt@ xpOvrat Kai ‘Apatoves) 


kAnOjvar tiv médkw. Execta kata POopdav Zwomy. ut e€ voce surapa vide- 


mus, pi vel pa in vocibus compositis fit pa. cava nihil potest nisi 
vinum designare, vocem etiam persico gavvdxpa. I. 85. inesse 
arbitror.’ Arica, p. 52. 

‘Athenzeus xt. p. 497 E: cavvaxpa. Kparns év méunrq@ drrixis 


, > , » ‘ , aff. . ‘ > 
diadexrov Exropd hnow eiva ovrws kadovpevov. ear dé meporxdy.’ Arica, p. 26. 


' The fig. 1, after a word, denotes dinisch ; 3, Oberengadinisch ; the letter 


that it is Oberlindisch ; 2, Unterenga E, Engadinisch generally. 
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Zaina, zena. E, Glas. zanin, zenin, kleines Glas.—vinars, Glas- 
chen Branntwein. 

It may be observed here, that the Rheeto-romansch has two 
other words for ‘glass,’ glas and veider; so that zaina may possi- 
bly be more peculiarly appropriated to signify a glass for holding 
liquors. 

3. ‘Hesychius: Oparrns 6 dios id Opaxady.’ Arica, p. 51.1 

Crap. Stein. Coll. (i.e. Collectivum, Sammelname) Crapa, 
Steine. The Rheto-romansch has no aspirate like xy. We find x 
and 6 sometimes interchanged, as in Carthage and Kapyndev. 

4. ‘Scholiasta Apollonii Rhodii 1. 933: Opaxes rv Onoavpov 
mriyw (hee codicis P lectio prastat vulgate mrinv) déyovow.’ 
Arica, p. 52. 

Pit (Ez. 29, 19) Sold (veraltet). 

Compare Goth: skatts, geld, with Germ: schatz, @ncavpés. 

5d. ‘Hesychius: poudaia Opaxiov duvvrnpiov, payaipa gihos 4} axdytiov 
paxpov. explicetur ex 1. 57.’ Arica, p. 52. 

Rampin. E. Haken, Kniff. 

Rembel. E. Pfahl, Priigel, Ruder. 

There appears also a connexion here with the Lat. ramus and 
the Gr. paSdos, paudy, papdis, paudos. 

6. ‘Erotianus (in H. Stephani dictionario medico 1564. p. 42): 


See also Arica, 1. 57. p. 21. 


, k , € , 3 ’ > - ¢ , , a , © 
mikepi@ Bovtup@, ws Kat Apiotocdayns €v Tois vropynpaci ow, ott Gous 6 
‘ .? 


idaxjovos icropet mapa Bpv&i mixéptov xadeioOa td Bovrvpov. radix pyai 


pinguescere, suffixum idem quod in lat. ludicer sepulcrum pulcer 


....habemus.’ Arica, p. 38. 

Piaun, pioun, painch. E. Schmalz, Butter. 

In Lithuanian, milk is called piénas, in Lettish, peens. Grimm. 
Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, p. 695. In Persian and Armenian, 
panir signifies ‘cheese.’ Arica, p. 78. 

7. ‘Hesychius: (Acca Adyava Spiyes. russ. zelen.’ serb. zlak 
vel zelie, lat. olus (Festus vi. p. 100: helus et helusa antiqui 


dicebant, quod nunc holus et holera). radix hr unde harit viridis. 


1 As the feminine of Op@é is Opgoca 
or Opdrra, it seems possible that the 
name of the country of the Thracians 
may be’ derived from the native word 
Oparrns. ‘Thrace’ would then signify 
the ‘rocky’ or ‘mountainous’ country. 
An ancient etymology derives Op¢xn 


from the Gr. rpaxeta; which would give 
(as in the case of Kicxla rpaxeta) the 
same meaning to the name of the coun- 
try as if it were derived from the native 
word @pg¢rrns. The Greek rpaxvs and 
the Thracian @pdrrns seem kindred 
words. 
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graece non modo yAdy sed etiam Adyavovy convenit quod pro 
x@davov dictum videtur.’ Arica, p. 35. 

Checla, (Miinsterthal) Topf. 

As the Lat. olus (= (Axa) is connected with olla (= checla), so 
we may conjecture it to be possible, that ¢écea may have had a 
Phrygian word nearly resembling it and signifying olla. This 
Phrygian word, if it existed, could not have differed much from 
checla, with which it would have been identical in meaning. 

8. ‘Hesychius: dpdirawoy 6 dicxos ind Avdav. macedonice teste 
eodem dpis inas.’ Arica, p. 51. 

Arfiidar, E. verwerfen, (cf. d:xeiv, dioxeiv) scheiden. charta 
darfiidaschun, Scheidebrief. 


The Lat. repudio, and similar words, appear also as kindred terms. 


9. ‘Hesychius: Badore mixpodéa mAnciov é&eOdale Avdiori et Baorita 
kpddea Oaocov épxov Avdiori. utrumque corruptum. in Bdorifa com- 
parativum agnoscere mihi videor, sk. tyas, goth. iza. sk. viga 
festinatio, vagita incitatus festinus.’ Arica, p. 43. 

May we not, supposing the first of these sentences to be 
correct, refer, mixpodéa to the same root as the Phrygian mxépioy, 
i.e. pydi,‘pinguescere’ and thus take it to mean ‘thickly’ or ‘close,’ 
like the Greek muxvés, which seems a kindred word? In this 
case, as Bdaoxe mixpodrea is equivalent to mAnciov é&eOdate, we must 
take mxpodéa to be equivalent to mdrnoiov, and Backe, in conse- 
quence, to éfe@dage. 

Bassiar, bassegiar, 1. unruhig sein, treiben, Eile machen. 
bassai! mo bassai! Ausruf des Unwillens, Bedaurens: nun doch! 
dass doch! 

These words seem also connected with the Lat. passus, and 
the Italian passeggiare. 

10. ‘Pollux vi., 104: puipov BpévOcov ex Avdias.’ Arica, p. 43. 

Branchin, brainta, branzin, (Filisur) starker Dunst, Nebel. 

The English breath, a word of Saxon origin, seems also a 
kindred term. 

11. ‘Tzetzes chil. v1. 482: 

to kavOavAns Avdik@s Tov oKUAOTViKTHY éyet. 
idem apud Kramerum anecd. oxon. II. p. 351: 

To kavdavAns Avoids Tov oKvAAOTVikTny héyet, 

aonep ‘Inmavat Seixvvor ypdpov apo mpdro’ 

‘Epp xuvayxa, ppomori xavdavda, 


pwpar éraipe, Setpd por cxarapdedoat. 
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Hesychius nihil habet nisi: KavdavAas ‘Eppijs i) “Hpaxdijs et xav- 
Swdos Kaxodpyos Aporis.......-..Tadix sk, dQ agitare vexare. 
arm. Kendel mviyew et Kendot mriyor?’ Arica, p. 44. 

Candarials pl. Candarels. eine Art Driiseniibel, das das Ath- 
men sehr erschwert, und sich am Vorderarm bis zum Handgelenk 
heraus, besonders bei jiingern Kindern, zeigt. Name und Natur 
des Uebels scheint nicht allen Biindner Aerzten bekannt zu sein. 

It will be observed that this very remarkable coincidence is 
one between the Rheeto-romansch and the Lydian, the language 
of that branch of the Thracian race with which the Etruscans 
are traditionally identified. 

12. ‘Stephanus s. v.: Sovayyedka modus Kapias, &v6a 6 tapos qv 
tov Kapés, os Sndot kai rotvoua’ Kadotvot yap oi Kapes cotday tiv rador, 
yéday S€ rov Bacirea.”’ Arica, p. 4. 

We may connect goda in two ways with the Rheto-romansch: 

(1) Swonna. E.  Kiibel. 

Kiibel (which may be compared with the Gr. «Serds) appears 
connected with Kufe, Koffer, and the Eng. coffin. 

(2) Sugl, suigl, suolch 2. suoig] 3. Furche. 

From Furche to Graben and Grab the transition is easy. 

Zuoigl, zuigl, Hiufchen. zuogliar, verstopfen, bedecken. 

Carian cota = Gr. tapos = Eng. tomb = Lat. tumulus = Germ. 
Haufe or Hiufchen = Rheet.-rom. zuoigl. 

It is evident, from the meaning of sug! and suolch, that these 
words are also connected with the Lat. sulcus. The German 

schiitte, ‘a heap,’ (= tumulus) appears to be another kindred 
term to the Carian gota, and the similar Rheto-romansch words. 
We may perhaps conjecture, in addition, that the frequently 
recurring Etruscan word, suthi, ‘is allied to cota and schiitte; for 
the most natural meaning of suthi, in a monumental inscription, 
such as eca suthi Larthial Cilnia, is ‘tomb’ or ‘monument!’ 


1 Theapparent affinities of some other Attayus, drr7yos, (Phrygian, Ionian) 
Thracian words seem to deserve notice : hircus : ‘pers. takka caper heedus,’ Arica, 
Bdviéa, (Carian) vicn. Ital. vanto; p. 31. Germ. ziege. 
Rheet.-rom. vantaiy ; Eng. advantage, &e. Badyy, (Phrygian) Bacie’s. Seems 


Tiooa, (Carian) Aldos. Gr. yiyos; allied to Baal. It serves to explain the 


Lat. gypsum; Rhet.-rom. gips, gip, meaning of Decebalus, i.e. the ‘ Dacian 
giss, &e. king.’ Compare Bret. beli ; Germ. wal- 

Sdpro, (Bithynian) «Bwroi, Evdwoe ten; Eng. Bret-walda. The walda in 
oixia. Lat. (perhaps) carpentum; Eng. the English, or rather Anglo-Saxon, 


eurpcnter; French, charpentier. Brewalda, also reminds us of the 
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These seem to be the most remarkable instances in which an 
affinity to the Thracian languages may be traced, with more or 
less probability, in that element of the Rheto-romansch, which 
may very possibly represent the ancient Rhetian,—the same 
language, or a branch of the same language, as the native dialect 
of the Etruscans. The Rheto-romansch has thus, if we may 
rely on the antiquity of a part of it, (and it must be remembered 
that it is in mountainous countries that the relics of ancient 
languages most generally linger) afforded us the means of insti- 
tuting a comparison of the Etruscan with the Thracian, which 
could not have been done by means of the Etruscan language 
itself. For the few words in the Etruscan language, of which 
the meaning is known, or probably known, are not available for 
such a purpose, in consequence of the extreme scantiness of the 
remains of the Etruscan and different Thracian languages. Some 
Etruscan words seem however to be connected, though in general 
not exclusively, with the Rheto-romansch dialects. Yet this 
connexion is not one which it is very important to establish, as 
we know from historical evidence that the Rheetians and Etrus- 
cans belonged to the same race. The Etruscan words apluda 
‘bran,’ and jloces, ‘dregs of wine,’ may be, one or both, allied 
to the Rheto-romansch bleuscha, ‘ Hiilse” Dalteus, ‘a girdle,’ 
of which the material may be expected to have been leather, 
seems connected with the Rheto-romansch paletscha, ‘ Haut,’ 
and also at the same time with the Latin peillis, as well as the 
Thracian 7éArns. Druna, ‘sovereignty,’ presents a rather close 
resemblance to the Rheto-romansch thrun, ‘Thron,’ which is 
plainly identical with the Greek @pévos, and the Latin thronus. 
In falandum, ‘the sky,’ the open expanse of heaven, is involved 
the idea contained in the Rheeto-romansch palantar ‘ offenbaren,’ 


and the Latin palam. Falandum has, besides, exactly the same 


Lydian xoadadety, ‘king.’ See Arica, Ital. and Rhet.-rom. girar ; Eng. girdle ; 
p- 45- Lat. circum, &e. 

M4, (Phrygian) tpé8ara. Possibly Ilé\rns (Thracian) @pdxcov dor Kai 
connected with the Gr. ujrov, and the — eidos rapixov. Lat. pellis ; Rhet.-rom. 
Engadinisch maladera, ‘Schafhiirde auf —pel/, pial, paletscha ; Germ. Fell ; Ene. 
freiem Felde.’ fell, felt, belt. The intermediate idea be- 

Teyotv Avool rév Anorjv. Rheet.-rom. tween those of 7\ov and rapiyos seems 
tegien, tegen, daja, deja, all = Germ. deyen. that of a dressed hide. Ci mpare Gr. 
Compare different meanings of Lat. oKUTos. 
latro. Zérva, (Phrygian ) rvAn. Lat. janua ; 


Zewpd, (Thracian) repi8Xnua or fSua. Eng. gate. 
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meaning as the Latin palatum'!. Favissa, ‘an excavation,’ resem- 
bles the Latin fossa, and appears connected with the Rheeto- 
romansch /fassui, ‘Hacke, ‘Haue?.’ The closest parallel to 
Jfavissa seems, however, to be found in the Armenian pavsel, ‘in 
foveas excavare.’ Stroppus, ‘a fillet,’ may be referred to the 
German stroppen and the English strap, as well as to the Greek 
arpéduov. Tree or three, (perhaps also turce) words which pro- 
bably mean ‘sorrow’ or ‘sorrowful,’ (Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
p. 174) seem to remain in the Rheeto-romansch tursch ‘tribe.’ 
Subulo, ‘a flute-player,’ appears allied to the Gothic sviglon, 
° pfeifen, ‘ atdciv®.’ 
Nore. 

In this note will be found a tolerably full list of the names 
in Rhetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dacia, Mesia, (including Scythia 
Parva,) Thrace, and Asia Minor, which bear a resemblance to 
one another. As there must be coincidences of names, whether 
accidental or otherwise, in most countries, it appeared advisable 
to extend the collection as much as possible: for, unless the 
coincidences are numerous, the argument from them loses much 
of its force. The names of some places in Etruria, and in the 
Etruscan part of Northern Italy, will be found included. The 
modern names will be given in Italics, When not otherwise 
specified, the names are of towns, villages, or hamlets. 


Latsch, Lax, (Grisons:) Latsch, Laas, (Tyrol;) Laciacum, 
(Noricum.) Juvalta, a castle, Juppa, Jof‘, (Grisons:) Jufahl, a 


1 See also (Varronianus, p. 179) the 
explanation of the Etruscan word flenim,, 
which seems to be a kindred term to 
falandum. 

2 With favissa, fossa, fovea, and fodio, 
we may also connect the Rheto-romansch 
fop ‘tief,’ and foppa, ‘ Grube,’ ‘ Vertie- 
fung.’ The name ‘ foppa’ is sometimes 
given in the Grisons to defiles, as in the 
case of La foppa am Kunkels. Foppa is 
probably, as we might conjecture from 
its connexion with favissa, a genuine 
Rhetian word. For it seems to prevail 
beyond the limits of the Grisons, being 
found in the Val Formazza, a part of 
the territory of the ancient Rhetian Le- 


pontii. At least the name of the village 


Foppiano in this valley seems compound- 
ed of fop or foppa, and the Italian 
piano. 

3 The meanings of these Etruscan 
words are taken from Dr Donaldson’s 
Varronianus. It will be observed that 
we have referred the Etruscan word su- 
bulo to the Gothic. 
quence of the resemblance noticed in the 


This is in conse- 


Varronianus between the Gothic dialects 
The Gothic 
and German affinities of the Etruscans 
It will 
be sufficient here merely to advert to the 
fact of the existence of such affinities. 

4 The root of these names is perhaps 
to be found in the Gothic iup. ‘hinauf,’ 


and the ancient Etruscan. 


will be afterwards considered. 
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castle, Javre, Jaufen, a pass and valley, (Tyrol;) Juvavum or 
Juvavia, Joviacum, (Noricum;) Jovia, (Pannonia.) Plaus, Bludenz, 
Plus, Blons, Bludesch, (Tyrol) Blaudus or Blaudon, (Mysia.) 
Tscherms, (Tyrol;) Germasino, (Lake of Como ;) Germa, (Mysia;) 
Germa, (Galatia.) Kumbels, (Grisons;) Comasine, Coman, (Tyrol;) 
Como, anc. Comum, (Lombardy ;) Comagenz, (Noricum.) Laret, 
(Grisons;) Laurein, (Tyrol;) Lavorgo, (Tessin;) Lauriacum, 
(Noricum;) Lorium, (Etruria;) Loryma, (Caria.) Lu, Luen, 
Lussey, Luzein, Lugnetz, a district, Lukmanier, a pass, (Grisons ;) 
Liisen, Lauchen Spitz, a mountain, (Tyrol;) Lake of Luzendro, 
(Tessin ;) Lugio or Lugionum, Lussunium, (Pannonia’.) Tartano, 
(Valteline;) Darden, (Tyrol;) Dardanus, (Mysia;) and the 
country called Dardania. Davos, Duvin, Davella, a castle, (Gri- 
sons;) Tavo, Tavon, (Tyrol;) Aci-dava, and the rest of the 


numerous Dacian towns ending in dava. Ar-detz, Dajen, Dusch, 


Per-datsch, (Grisons;) Dajano, Daxa, (Tyrol;) Ar-desio, (Val 
Seriana;) Ardeiscus, (Dacia ;) and the Thracian towns ending in 


dessus, dizus or dizum?. Buseno, Busserein, Pizasch, Buzasch, 


‘in die Hohe,’ ‘ dvw,’ iwpa, ‘oben,’ ‘hi- meos. ‘The Lukmanier pass is said to 


nauf,’ ‘ dévw. be called in Latin, (probably in Low 


1 These words seem derived from a Latin) Mons Lucumonius ; and indeed 
root of very extensive prevalence. (See 


Dufenbach. Goth. Dict. L. 45. U. 147, 


the name Lukmajor itself, occurring in 


ancient Rhetia, suggests the possibility 


148.) Words of this class may be traced 
up to the Sansk. lug’, ‘lucere,’ lok, loc’, 
‘splendere,’ ‘videre.’ Names involving 
this root seem applied to mountains, 
(and thence, by the common gradation, 
to towns,) on account of their conspicu- 
ous character, or, possibly, from their 
being favourable points of view. Such 
a mode of nomenclature seems to prevail 


Thus, 


trace the name of the Lukmanier or 


in other cases. while we may 
Lukmajor mountain up to our English 
look, or more nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
leéman ‘lucere,’ or the Gothic laukmoni 
‘blitz,’ we may also conjecture that the 
name of the Sevo mons in ancient Scan- 
dinavia may be referred to the Gothic 
saihvan or sekven, Eng. see, and such 
modern names as Skagstél to the Gothic 
skaujan, (allied to Eng. show) ‘spectare.’ 
Compare also Gr. cxoréw, skom%}, oKd- 


Vou. Il. March, 1855. 


of an affinity to the Etruscan title Lu- 
cumo, more properly Lauchme. The 
connexion is sufficiently plain. The Lu- 
cumones were ‘ illustres,’ or ‘ spectabiles.’ 
Compare Gibbon, cap. XVII. (iv. 33. ed. 
Milman.) 

2 The Dacian termination dava, and 
the Thracian dessus or dizus, are most 
likely different forms of the same word, 
like Davus and Dacus ; 
Ardeiscus, would belong to the same 


deiscus, in 
class of expressions. The meaning of 
such terminations would probably be 
‘place,’ like the English 
In the 


Engadinisch dascus, adascus, ‘heimlich,’ 


‘town’ or 


termination ham, for example. 


‘im Geheim,’ we may very possibly 
have the same root. Kindred words 
to dava or dessus seem to be: Germ. 
dach ; Celt. 


TELXOS. 


teagh ; Lat. tectum; Gr. 


2 


— 
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(Grisons;) Bezau, Bizau, Biasezza, (Tyrol;) Bissone, (Tessin ;) 
Pisogne, (Lake of Iseo;) Basante, (Pannonia;) Besovia, (Dacia ;) 
Bizona, (Mesia;) Byzantium, Bisanthe, Byzia, (Thrace.) Jenatz, 
Jenisberg, Jenins, (Grisons;) Jenisien, (Tyrol ;) Juenna, (Noricum.) 
Sarn, Zernetz or Cernetz, (Grisons;) Tiarno, Tierno, (Tyrol;) 
Sarnico, (Lake of Iseo;) Teurnia, (Noricum;) Dierna, Zernes, 
(Dacia;) Ternobus, (Mesia;) Zerna or Zerinia, (Thrace.) Per- 
gnano, Preghena, Pergine, Berghi, (Tyrol;) Bergamo, anc. Bergo- 
mum, (Lombardy;) Bergula, (Thrace;) Pergamus, (Mysia.) 
Araba, (Tyrol;) Arrabona, (Pannonia;) Arrubium, (Mesia.) 
Noriglio, (Tyrol;) Noreia or Noricia, (Noricum.) Sarkans, (Gri- 
sons ;) Sargans, (St Gall;) Sarraca, (Rheetia;) Zargidava, (Dacia;) 
Sarxa, (Thrace.) Tarasp, (Grisons;) Tarsch, Teres, Terfens, 
(Tyrol;) Tarquinii, Lacus Thrasimenus, (Etruria;) Trosmi, 
(Meesia;) Tiriscum or Taros, (Dacia.) Sardagna, (Tyrol;) Sar- 
dica, (Meesia ;) Sardis, (Lydia.) Selva?, (Grisons;) Selva, (Tyrol;) 
Solva, (Noricum.) Niifenen, (Grisons ;) Néjfels, (Glarus ;) Nafen, 
Nofen, Navis, Nago, (Tyrol;) Nepe, Nepet, or Nepete, (Etruria ;) 
Napoca, Napuca, (Dacia*.) Nassaduna, (Grisons;) Naissus, 
(Mesia.) Panix, (Grisons;) Panone, (Tyrol;) Panissus, (Mzesia;) 
and the country of Pannonia. Feet, Fettan, Vaz, Vattis, Pettnauer 
Berg, a mountain, (Grisons;) Pattenen, Petneu, Padauner, Pa- 
tone, (Tyrol;) Vetoniana, (Noricum;) Vettona, (Umbria, near 
the Tiber;) Vedulia, (Pannonia;) Vetulonii, (Etruria ;) Poetovio, 
now Pettau, (Pannonia;) Vetestum, (Phrygia.) Uderns, Itter, 
(Tyrol;) Utidava, (Dacia;) Utum, Idunum, (Mesia;) Mount 
Ida, (Mysia.) Tribulaun Berg, a mountain, (Tyrol;) Triballi, a 
Thracian people. Patsch, (Tyrol;) Pactya, (Thrace;) Pactyas 
Mons, (Lydia.) Vagorno, (Tessin;) Vacorium, (Noricum.) Gor- 
duno, (Tessin ;) Gordona, (Valteline ;) Gordium, (Phrygia.) Gar- 
gazon, (Tyrol;) Gargnano, (Lake of Garda;) Gargara, Gergis, 
Gergitha, (Mysia.) Asch, (Tyrol;) Asso, near Como, (Lombardy ;) 


1 A connexion may be suspected here 
with the Gr. Bv#és and Bvacés, and the 
Germ. busen. Names of this kind are 
perhaps applied to places situated in 
deep hollows, bays, or valleys. Bisanthe, 
Byzantium, and Bizona, are in fact situ- 
ated on bays or inlets. So also, taking 
the first part of the name of the town 


Daci-byza in Bithynia to be identical in 


signification with dava or dessus, we 
should conjecture the meaning of the 
full name to be ‘the town on the bay ;’ 
an interpretation which is in accordance 
with the position of the place. 

2 Selva, in Rhet.-rom.= Lat. silva. 

3 These words may possibly be 
allied to the Gr. vdan and the Germ. 
napf. 
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scus, (Meesia;) Assus, (Thrace;) Assus, (Mysia!.) Gobra Berg, 
a mountain, (Tyrol;) Cobrys, (Thrace.) Zillis, (Grisons;) Celeia, 
now Cilli, (Noricum ;) Celle, Cillium, (Thrace ;) Zeleia, (Mysia?.) 
Soazza, (Grisons;) Soatris, Sostra, (Thrace.) Sabate, (Etruria ;) 
Sebatum, now Schabs, (Rheetia;) Sevaces, a people, Sabatinca, 
(Noricum ;) Sabaria, (Pannonia.) Siis, Zuz, Tusis, (Grisons ;) 
Siscia, otherwise Suscia or Tuscia, (Pannonia;) Succi, Zusidava, 
(Dacia;) Succidava, (Mesia.) Scopi, a mountain, (Grisons ;) 
Scupi, (Dardania*.) Brio, Brione, (Tyrol;) Brione, (Tessin ;) 
Mesem-bria, Selym-bria, (Thrace; pia in Thracian = réds;) 
Priene, (Lydia.) Breno, (Tessin;) Breno, (Val Camonica;) 
Brenzon, (Lake of Garda ;) Brenner, (Tyrol;) Brendice, (Thrace: 
dice seems a termination like dizus and dizum;) Prendavesii, a 
Dacian people. Tavetsch, a district, (Grisons;) Tibiscus, Tiviscum, 
Patavissa, (Dacia.) Brigels, (Grisons ;) Brucla, (Dacia.) Ruschein, 
(Grisons ;) Russo, (Tessin;) Ruselle, (Etruria;) Rutium, (Pan- 
nonia;) Rusidava, (Dacia.) Carasso, (Tessin ;) Carasura, (Thrace. ) 
Teglio, (Valteline;) Tiliada, (Val Antigorio;) Talia or Taliatis, 
Teglicium, (Meesia.) Salux, (Grisons ;) Saloca, (Noricum;) Salle, 
Sallicenze, (Pannonia;) Sale, (Thrace.) Lohn, Lenz, (Grisons ;) 
Lona, (Tyrol;) Loncium, now Lienz, Lentia, (Noricum.) Cles, 
(Tyrol;) Clusium, (Etruria.) Vira, (Tessin;) Vrin, (Grisons ;) 
Verona, (Lombardy;) Virunum, (Noricum.) Tomils, Lake of 
Toma, Piz Tomil, a mountain, (Grisons;) Timbis pass or Timbler 
Joch, (Tyrol;) Tomi, (Mzsia;) Mount Tmolus, (Lydia.) Sins, 
Signau, a castle, Piz Signina, a mountain, Segnes, a pass and 
valley, (Grisons;) Singidava, (Dacia;) Sensii, a Dacian tribe; 
Sinaus, Synnada, (Phrygia.) Peist, (Grisons;) Pessium, (Dacia ;) 
Peesus, (Mysia;) Pessinus, (Galatia.) Lake of Muesa, Moesa, or 
Moesola, (Grisons ;) Meesia and Mysia; Myus, (Caria.) Guarda, 
(Grisons;) Guardin, (Mesia.) Corfara, (Tyrol;) Zuro-bara, 
(Dacia;) and the Thracian towns ending in para‘. Egschi, 
(Grisons;) Agissus, Hgeta, (Mesia.) Sagen, (Grisons:) Saga- 
dava, (Mesia;) Druser Thal and Druser Thor, valley and pass, 


1 We have also an Assus in Crete.  ceall, cel, cell, cill; Germ. zell; Goth. 
The names of three other Cretan towns, — zelikn. 


Gnossus, Gortyna, and Metallum, re- 3 These words seem allied to the Lat. 
semble those of three places in Rhetian scopulus; Gr. oxdzeos, cxowy. 

Switzerland, Gnosca, Gorduno, and Ma- 4 Para may perhaps be connected 
dulein. with the Lat. paries ; Rhet.-rom. pret, 


2 Kindred words; Lat. cella; Celt. parei, parait. . 


> 
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(Grisons;) Druzipara, (Thrace;) Druzum, afterwards Eumenia, 
(Phrygia;) Odrys, a Thracian people. 
Perperene, (Mysia.) Cotuantii, a Rheztian people; Cotesii, a 
Dacian people; Cotys, a Thracian, and also a Lydian king; 
Cotyzeum, (Phrygia.) Cibalis, (Pannonia ;) Sipylum, Mons Sipylus, 
(Lydia ;) Cibyra, (Phrygia'). 


Parpan, (Grisons ;) 


R. Eu.is. 


(To be continued.) 
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Accentus est anima vocis.—DIOMEDES. 


Havine, after mature consideration, adopted the practice 


of reading Greek according to the accentual marks, and being 


1 In addition to the names which 
have been cited as occurring in the Gri- 
sons, Tyrol, &c., others of a similar class 
are to be found in the eastern, or Ger- 
man, part of the canton of the Vallais ; 
as Rizigen, Laax, Deisch, Tasch, Aiggisch- 
horn, Lugein, Leuk. This is what might 
possibly have been expected, as the Vi- 
beri, the ancient inhabitants of this dis- 
trict, were a branch of the Lepontii, and 
consequently Rhetians. These Viberi 
are the most westerly Rhetian tribe of 
Their 
existence in the Vallais, (supposing the 
Rhetians to be allied to the Gothic race) 


which history makes mention. 


suggests three questions, which are, how-- 


ever, foreign to the purpose of the pre- 
sent article, and are therefore merely 
glanced at. (1) Was there any affinity 
between the Rhetians and the genuine 
Swiss race, by which the three Forest 
Cantons and the Bernese Oberland are 
supposed to have been peopled ? Accord- 
ing to their tradition, the Swiss derive 
their origin from Scandinavia, and thus 
consider themselves to belong to the 
Gothic, stock of nations. 
the historian of Switzerland, observes, 


Miiller, also, 


that the proper names in the Hasli, and 
the peculiar accentuation of the Has- 
lians, resemble those of the Swedes. 


Stalder, again, in his Landessprachen 
der Schweiz, remarks that, in the Vallais 
and the Bernese Oberland especially, 
there are found words of very ancient 
character and unknown origin. (2) Had 
these Rhetian Viberi any connexion 
with the ‘gentes semigermane,’ whom 
Livy (xx. 38) speaks of in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Great St Bernard? (3) 
Were the Rhetians in any way allied to 
the German communities inhabiting the 
head of the Val Formazza, and the heads 
of the four Italian valleys which run up 
to the Monte Rosa group of Alps? One 
of these last valleys, the Val Anzasca, 
would have been included in Rhetia. 
In the countries anciently inhabited by 
the Rhetians, we might expect to find 
three languages: (1) the relics of the 
Old Rhetian, a language probably of 
Getic or Gothic character, and having 
an affinity to the Low German ; (2) a 
corrupted Latin, or Romance dialect ; 
and (3) a dialect derived from the Old 
Alemannic or Bavarian, languages be- 
longing to the High German. In the 
three Forest Cantons, in the Upper Val- 
lais, and in the valleys at the foot of Monte 
Rosa, secluded districts unfrequented 
by the Romans, the Latin element of 
language would probably be deficient. 
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desirous of stating to my fellow professors and teachers of all 
descriptions the philological principles on which my practice has 
proceeded, and the educational advantages with which it is 
attended, I shall in the present paper shortly set forth these 
principles and their practical application, hoping either to induce 
others to follow my example, or to receive from them that cor- 
rection of which I may stand in need. 

It is a remarkable fact, meeting us on the very threshold of 
this question, that our best modern grammarians, English as well 
as German, distinctly state that Greek ought to be pronounced 
according to accent. Take the following testimonies :-— 

JevF. (§ 43. 1. Obs. 5.) 

“In the pronunciation of a Greek word regard ought to be 
had both to accent and quantity. The accented syllable should 
be emphatically pronounced with its appropriate pitch, and at 
the same time the quantity of each syllable distinctly marked.” 

DonaLpson. (Complete Greek Grammar, § 40.) 

“The accent is the sharp or elevated sound with which some 
one of the last three syllables of a Greek word is regularly pro- 
nounced.” 

Scumitz. (Greek Grammar, § 22. 
“Every Greek word has its own accent, that is, it has one 


syllable which is more emphatically pronounced than the others: 


and ever since the time of the Alexandrian Grammarians it has 
been customary to mark the accent on every word for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the correct pronunciation. In modern times 
the accents, although scrupulously observed in writing and 
printing, have been undeservedly neglected in reading and pro- 
nouncing Greek; but we should endeavour by all means to revive 
the genuine ancient pronunciation in this respect also.” 


Grore. Curtius. (Griechisch Schulgrammatik. § 17—18.) 


“The syllable marked with the accent must be made sharply 
prominent (scharf hervorgehoben) above the other syllables. 

The proparoxytones with long penultimate must be so pro- 
nounced that the accent on the antepenultimate and the long 
quantity of the penultimate may be both audible: so Bé8nxa 
pronounced Bébéka as in the German word dbwésend: dmdBawe 
pronounced apébaine as in the German herimlaufen.” 
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It will be observed that Curtius here in a practical School 
Grammar is talking of actual pronunciation, to make which 
intelligible he adduces the German parallel; and he speaks of a 
thing which in the course of teaching is actually done in Ger- 
many. He never conceives the neglect of the accents as a pos- 
sible case: as little, I imagine, does Tarerscu, though him I do 
not quote, because he does not formally say that accents either 
are or ought to be observed, only generally that they are a most 
significant part of the living power of the language. Mis obser- 
vations indeed are so strong that it is impossible to read them 
without feeling that the author considered himself as dealing not 
with the written formalism of a dead law, but with a vigorously 
pulsing organic function. All these testimonies therefore bearing 
distinctly upon what either ought to be done, or actually is done, 
are distinguished in a sufficiently marked way from the well- 


known enunciation of Porson on the same subject in the first note 
to the Medea. Here the language used by that stout philologer 
on the importance of a thorough knowledge of the doctrine of 
accents to the accomplished scholar is no doubt sufficiently 
emphatic. But as he does not distinctly say how that know- 
ledge is to be attained, whether by a system of abstract rules 


addressed to the understanding, or by the concrete practice of 
tongue and custom of ears, his authority does not touch my pur- 
pose, save in an inferential way; and therefore I let him pass. 
Greek, then, according to the consenting voice of our greatest 
grammatical authorities ought to be pronounced according to 
accents. We all know, however, that actually it is not so pro- 
nounced. Here is a remarkable. “antinomy,” as old Emmanuel 
Kant would have said; what are we to do with it? Are such 
accents, like the higher precepts of Christian morality, a matter 
that every body ought to attend to, and nobody does—some- 
thing utterly beyond the strength of the general philological 
world to reach? Or are they only like carelessly played notes 
in an ill-trained pianist, which a little early care under a skilful 
and conscientious instructor might have prevented? This latter 
simile is the one that to me seems truly to express the truth of 
the case; and to make this manifest I shall, before proceeding 
further, set down a few definitions from the ancient grammarians, 
that we may see distinctly what accent is. For our present 
inconsistent habit of doing daily what we allow in theory ought 
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not to be done, can be excused only on one of three grounds. 
Either we do not know distinctly what accent means, and there- 
fore cannot observe it, or we know it to be something so essen- 
tially different from what accent means in modern language, that 
it is better to omit all reference to it, than to run the risk of 
confounding it with an imperfect resemblance ; or lastly, knowing 
perfectly what it ought to be in theory, we find ourselves so 
entangled in a contrary practice, that it seems not worth the 
while to make a change. All these grounds I shall shew to be 
worthless. First as to the theory. 


The definitions of accent given by some of the principal 


ancient authorities are as follows :-— 
Dionysius of Haricarnassus. (de Structura orat.) 
- Ss , , 
Taces hovis ai xadovpevac rpoo@dia.—§ 19. 
, del 4 aig es . , “ , = 
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> ‘ a» S 2 -~ , ’ ~ >, 4 4 ¢ 
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dvaywooKortos. 
"Eort d€ révos émituats 7 dveots 7} perdtns ovAAaBa@v evpaviay Exouca: 7 
, , - > Ld »”* ie! c U e > , a”. 
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, m 4 ere 
Ti fort mpoc@dia; rod rats pwvis iywovs xara Td dmayyeATiKdy THs heLews 


éxepopévn. Kai Gdas. mpoo@dia eori dSiapopa ev rais AéLeor POdyyou~ Kai 
@ros. mpoopdia éoti révos mpds dv Gdopev, cal thy pwviy edputTépay rot- 
odpev> Kal Gros mpoo@dia éoti rd Kpodopa Td év TH exhavncer yryvdpevov. 
“Ears S€ rout 9 memounpern pavy: your, 4} dkirovds eorw i Bapvrovos 7} mept- 
orapém. Taos éotiv 7 dvdraots Kat Grwots Tov Tévov. Eipnrat S¢ ) mpoo- 
@dia mapa To mpooadew Kal dppdtev rh troxemmévy eet. 

Moscnorutus. (Titze. p. 40.) 

Tévos early émitacis 7} Gveots 7) peodtns cvAdAaBav evpawviay Exovca, 
kupias pev 9» d€eia kai  mepiom@pern Tovos: ete dé d§eta mourns gvAdAaBAs 
emirerapévoy Exovca POdyyov: Bapeia S€ modrns ovddaBis éoriv dvepevov 
éxovca pOdyyov, 

Cicero. (Orator. c. 17.) 

“Mira est enim quedam natura vocis: cujus quidem, e tribus 
omnino sonis inflexo, acuto, gravi tanta sit et tam suavis varietas 
in CANTIBUS. Est autem in DICENDO etiam quidam cantus obscu- 
rior, non hic e Phrygia et Caria rhetorum epilogus, pure canti- 
cum: sed ille quem significat Demosthenes et Aschines quum 
alter alteri objicit vocis FLEXIONES. Ipsa enim natura quasi 
modularetur hominum orationem in omni verbo posuit acutam 
vocem, nec una plus, nec a postrema syllaba citra tertiam; quo 
magis naturam ducem ad aurium voluptatem sequatur industria. 
Ac vocis quidem bonitas optanda est; non est enim in nobis; 
sed tractatio atque usus in nobis. Ergo ille princeps variabit 
et mutabit: omnes sonorum tum INTENDENS, tum REMITTENS per- 
sequatur gradus.” 

Diomepes. (Lib. 1. p. 425. Putsch.) 

“ Accentus est acute vel gravis vel inflexe orationis ELATIO, 
VOCISVE INTENTIO VEL INCLINATIO, acuto aut inflexo sono regens 
verba. Nam ut nulla vox sine vocali ita sine accentu nulla est. 
Et est AccENTUs, ut quidam recto putaverunt velut ANIMA vocis.” 

Before proceeding to analyze these definitions, all which 
contain, under slight modifications of expression, substantially 
the same idea, it may be as well to mention the looseness of 
expression in some of the phrases used by Theodosius, which so far 
from giving any additional clearness to the nature of accent, only 
serve to confound it with quantity, and must thus be specially 
guarded against in the outset. The phrases alluded to are “rip 
poviy edipurépay moder,” and drroors. “ To make the sound broader,” 
is surely a very bungling way of saying that the sound is elevated 
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(as Diomede has it), or made more intense, as is the common 
phrase; such an expression rather gives the idea of prolonging 
and drawing, or spreading out, which last is the exact idea con- 
tained in the other word drdwors; and both phrases are evidently 
more proper for illustrating the idea of quantity than that of 
accent. This, however, is but a specimen of the extreme ease 
with which confusion of ideas may be introduced into matters of 
this kind. There is no subject, indeed, within the whole realm of 
philology, as I have elSewhere shewn!, on which more nonsense has 
been written than on accent and quantity; and I am continually 
meeting with educated persons and first-rate scholars, even at 
this hour, whose ears do not seem able to distinguish between an 
accented syllable and a long one. So long, indeed, as persons 
will think it proper and dignified to talk on subjects of which they 
have no living experience, nothing but nonsense can be the result. 
What then is the main notion of accent, according to the 
concordant testimony of those weighty ancients whose words we 
have just transcribed? The following points seem quite plain. 
1. Accent was a part of the living habitual enunciation of 
the ancients; and to manage it well was in fact, as Theodosius 
distinctly states, one of the principal elements of correct, elegant, 
and effective reading. It belongs to dictio, or speech, as essen- 
tially as notes belong to music. This analogy lies in the word 


mpoo@dia, accentus, both in Latin and Greek; and is commented 


on with evident partiality by Dionysius, Theodosius, and Cicero; 
and the same analogy, no doubt, forms the only basis for a very 
absurd notion, which I have seen in print, viz. that accents had 
nothing to do with conversation, but were a part of the science 
of music!!! 

This notion could only have been taken up by some ignorant 
schoolmaster who was anxious by any sort of a shift to get 
accents out of the way, that they might not incommode his 
favourite quantity; for the fact is, that of the two elements of 
spoken speech, accent and quantity, accent is that which most 
obstinately cleaves to spoken speech, even under the most 
adverse circumstances, while quantity, unless taken care of by 
assiduous musical and rhetorical culture, is apt to be roughly 


1 “©On the rhythmical declamation I. p. 338. In this essay the subject of 


7 


of the ancients.” Edinburgh, 1852, re- accents is handled only incidentally to 
printed from the Classical Museum, Vol. _ the main scope of the paper, viz. RHYTHM. 
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handled. Accent is a sturdy wild plant that will always shift for 
itself, so long as a people lives. Quantity looks to a gardener. 

2. Accent means the comparative elevation or depression 
of the voice, as displayed in continuous speech, within the range 
of vocal inflexion. It forms in fact a gamut of spoken notes; 
and the accented syllable of a word is that where the voice 
mounts highest, corresponding to the treble notes in music. It 
is manifest also from what the ancients say, (though I have not 
quoted all the passage of Theodosius at full length,) that accent 
was spoken of among the ancients as with us, not only as a rule 
of comparison between the different pitch of syllables of the 
same word, but between one word and another word, and the 
different positions of the same word in a sentence. Thus certain 
monosyllables may be accented, that is, pronounced compara- 
tively with a strong intension of the voice, while other mono- 
syllables are always passed over lightly; while regularly at the 
end of a sentence, a word ending with an accented syllable runs 
higher up in the scale than the same word occurring in the 
middle of a sentence. 

3. So far all well-informed persons will agree. But there is 
another point on which I may expect some contradiction. I hold 
it to be quite plain, from the general character of the phrase- 


ology in the above extracts, compared with facts patent to all in 
the existing Italian and Greek languages, that accent with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, (for they both teach the same doc- 


” 


trine,) meant not merely “elevation of the voice,” but also, 
intension, stretching, or a more vigorous forth-putting of vocal 
energy, or in our common language, stress of the voice. These 
two things of course are not to be confounded. Intension— 
évracis, and remission—<aveors, of the vocal energy, that is, in our 
language, greater or less stress, do not necessarily go along with 
the elevation of the voice up émi rd oé, as Dionysius says, or 
down émi rs Bap’. But it is evident that nothing is more natural 
than for the voice to strike with greater stress upon the elevated 
syllable, while it falls with less force upon the low note ; so much 
so that in the absence of any proof to the contrary it might with 
all reason be urged that because the accented syllable of a Greek 
word was the elevated syllable, it was at the same time the 
syllable on which the greatest stress of the voice lay in enuncia- 
tion. The proof, however, of this matter is not very far to seek. 
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The very words évraors and xpotopa, intension and stroke, used by 
Theodosius, distinctly point to a strong vocal stress laid on the 
elevated syllable: and the phrases, eipurépay rout tiv hovjy, and 
dmdwors, used by the same writer, though, as we have observed, 
scientifically incorrect, admit of an easy explanation on the sup- 
position that the old grammarians, like so many moderns, while 
meaning to express only stress, had used a phrase which more 
properly expressed duration or quantity. In fact there does 
reside a tendency in all languages, to lay the stress of the voice 
upon the accented syllable, sometimes so strongly, as not only to 
deprive the unaccented syllables of their proper quantity, but to 
transfer that quantity to the accented syllable, and make it long 
or “broader.” Of this tendency the Scotch furnish obvious 
examples, making, as they do, in a certain elass of words, a rule 
of drawing out the accented syllable, so as to make it what the 
Greeks called a long syllable; and a no less striking proof is 
afforded by the Greeks themselves, who at the present day very 
often draw out the accented syllable into a regular long, while, on 
the other hand, such distinctly long syllables as das, are by the fault 
of a long-neglected rhetorical culture, shortened into és (foss). 
But of modern Greek, and its bearing on the question of 


ancient Greek accentuation, I must now speak more at large. 


I say, therefore, whoever desires a striking and sufficient proof 
that the accent of the ancient Greek contained the same ele- 
ment of syllabic preponderance by stress of voice, that prominently 
marks the accent of all modern languages, has only to fix his eye 
on the undoubted fact that the Greeks of the present hour—not a 
Sew of the more learned, but the whole mass of the people—place 
with a few trifling exceptions the stress of the voice upon that 
syllable of a word which was marked as accented by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and the Alexandrian grammarians two hundred 
years before the Christian era. Thus, for example, if an English- 
man, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, should, in conversation 
with a Greek at Corfu or Athens, happen to pronounce the word 
odktyos with the accent on the antepenult as we regularly do, he 
will very probably find that the modern Hellen does not under- 
stand him, till, after a little explanation, the accent is placed on 
the penult, and then all is plain. Now this is the very accent 
which the word bears in all our dictionaries and printed books. 
And as with ddiyos so with every second word which your 
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thoroughbred English prizeman will trundle out; the Greek will 
understand his phraseology perfectly well, if the Englishman 
only observes, in speaking, those accentual marks which, with 
such a curigus inconsistency, he is so nice about in writing. 
Now what must a reflecting mind conclude from this remarkable 
coincidence, between the Englishman’s written rules about accent 
and the Greek’s practical recognition of these rules? Plainly 
this, that the Greeks, who exhibit the living power of the 
tradition of the Alexandrian and Byzantine elders, are a great 
deal more consistent, and a great deal more likely to be in the 
right, than a modern people who, while they retain the dead 
sign, have rejected the living power of the thing signified. But 
it is not merely that the Greeks are more likely to be in the 
right. It is absolutely certain that they are in the right. Other- 
wise let any philologer explain this coincidence between their 
practice and the rules laid down by their forefathers, in a manner 
consistent with the known laws of the history of human speech. 
That the inhabitants of Zante, when speaking of the fine moun- 
tain that overhangs their chief city, lay the stress on the last 
syllable of the word Sxomé, is a fact. That the ancient gram- 
marians laid the accent on the same syllable of the word Skozés, 
now shorn by the vulgar of its final consonant, is another fact. 
Is this coincidence accidental? In one case it might be; ina 
hundred, a thousand, and in ten thousand cases, certainly not. 
The modern accent, therefore, is an inheritance from the ancient. 
That they are minutely and curiously the same in every small 
shade of a vocal distinction, cannot, of course, be proved; but 
their substantial identity is to be presumed from the general coin- 
cidence, at least till the contrary be established by indubitable 
proofs, But these proofs do not exist. On the contrary, what- 
ever proofs do exist, are, as I have already shewn, perfectly con- 
sistent with, or rather do most strongly bear out, the character 
of accent as it is exhibited in the living speech of the people. 
The conclusion is inevitable. The people who speak with the 
accents which they have inherited from their fathers have not 
merely every reasonable presumption, but every possible proof 
in their favour. The scholastic men, who neglect these accents, 
and pronounce the words of the Greek language—not without 
accents, for that is scarcely possible —but with a foreign accent 
transferred without modification from the Latin, are altogether 
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in the wrong. They must go out of court simpliciter. The judge 
cannot hear their case argued, because they have not even the 
verisimilitude of a plea. 





That the Greek accent as now used by the Hellenes, is sub- 
stantially the same thing as that used by their forefathers, will 
be manifest further from general considerations familiar to every 
student of language. In England no doubt we are somewhat 
accustomed to the idea that nothing is more whimsical than 
pronunciation, and that the sounds of certain vowels and con- 
sonants, and the predominance of one syllable over another, 
are matters in which it would be as absurd to expect to find 
permanency, as in the fashions of Parisian milliners, or the 
phraseology of German metaphysicians. But this view of the 
changeableness of spoken language is one-sided and exaggerated. 
No doubt changes do take place; but within a limited sphere. 
The obstinate tenacity of a language to its grand radical laws, 
is a fact more remarkable, and more significant than its occa- 
sional caprices. The difference between our present English 
accentuation and that of Shakespeare is very small; and even the 
changes that have taken place between Chaucer’s time and our 
own, though they may affect more words, are traceable to a very 
few leading laws. But supposing that the English are as change- 
able in their spoken speech, as they are stable and conservative 
in their ecclesiastical and political habits, a very slight knowledge 
of foreign languages, will convince us that permanency, not 
change, is one of the grand characteristics of the language of 
great races. The whole science of comparative philology, indeed, 
is full of the most striking proofs of this fact. The organic laws 
of cognate languages, as they have been traced out by Grimm, 
Bopp, Donaldson, and others, are only a series of grandly grouped 
and magnificently extended illustrations of the great facts that 
prove the permanency of human speech. And if a small differ- 
ence in sound between one labial and another can be traced 
through long centuries, as permanently distinguishing one species 
of a great family of languages from another, are we to imagine, 
that the very striking and intense element of enunciated sound 
which we call accent, is to shift with every century, and vary 
with every school of grammarians? Common sense will not 
expect this, and exact science certainly demonstrates the con- 
trary. It is an obvious fact, for instance, in modern Italian poetry, 
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that the rhyme is generally double, and that verses where the 
rhythm closes with a final accented syllable occur very rarely, 
and only in short lyrical pieces. Now this characteristic of 
modern Italian poetry, is no more than the necessary conse- 
quence of the orthoepic fact distinctly mentioned by Quinctilian, 
that no Latin word was accented on the last syllable. From this 
rule of the spoken speech the Roman language has not declined 
one hair-breadth during the whole long descent of the middle 
ages, and the rough process to which the Roman of Quinctilian 
was subjected, before it became the Italian of Dante. For those 
few Italian words that are now accented on the last syllable, 
such as podestd, civitd, receive that emphasis, plainly not from 
any shifting of the stress of the voice from one syllable to another, 
but only because the last (unaccented) syllable of the word has 
been cut off, while the accented penultimate remains. So far, 
therefore, as the analogy of Italian might help us, we are entitled 
to expect that the Greeks of the present day would be found to 
lay the stress of the voice on the same syllables on which it was 
laid by Pericles and Plato more than two thousand years ago. 
But the comparison of the Italian affords us yet a stronger plea. 
It is never hinted by Cicero, Quinctilian, or any Latin grammarian, 
that accent in Greek, though placed on different syllables of a 
word, was a thing in any wise different from accent in Latin. 
But the Latin accent included the idea of stress; as is plainly 
proved, both from the living tradition of Latin in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and from the peculiar character of the accent 
in modern Italian. Therefore the ancient Greek accent also 
included the idea of stress: and the modern Greek accent must 
—even in the absence of the proof by accentual marks—be 
presumed to be in the main identical with the ancient; and even 
more like than the Italian accent is like to the Roman, in pro- 
portion as the dialect of modern Athens is less adulterated by 
foreign admixture than the language of modern Rome. 

This last fact deserves a separate and distinct contemplation. 
There is no people in the world of a more tenacious and obstinate 
vitality than the Greeks. Those who know them best have ex- 
pressed no unphilosophical apprehension that their extremely 
intense and self-contained feeling of nationality may act as a 
great bar to their social progression’. Be this as it may: the 


1 See the works On Byzantine History by Dr G. FINLAY passim. 
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fact is certain: their whole history exhibits in many points 
a very unbending stereotype: and this fixed mould is in no 
department more striking than in the character of their language. 
If the material of the language is so pure that in the whole 
compass of a newspaper sheet of four pages it is often very 
difficult to point out four words that are not of pure Greek origin, 
what a singular thing were it, if in the single matter of accent, 
the stability of the linguistic type should have yielded to the 
laws of an inexplicable caprice? Such freaks may exist; but 
they must be proved. 

I will conclude this division of the subject by adducing a sepa- 
rate and independent proof that ancient Greek accent included 
stress, or rather, in a very marked and distinct way, contained 
stress, as a main element; a proof I mean quite separate either 
from that derived from the practice of the modern Greeks, or 
that contained in the definitions of the ancient grammarians. It 
is a well known fact in the doctrine of Greek accents, as laid 
down by our grammarians, that certain monosyllabic words, which 
are generally unaccented, do in certain situations, and with certain 
significations, receive the accent. Thus os signifying as or when, 
is unaccented; but when it signifies so or thus, it receives the 
acute accent. So with ovx, 7s, and some others. Now, if these 
cases be minutely examined, it will be found that in all cases, 
where these otherwise unaccented syllables receive the accent, 
the sense which they bear is such, that they must be pronounced 
with a decided emphasis or stress of the voice; and this is so 
true, that in English also the corresponding words are emphasized 
where the Greek words are accented, and lose the emphasis where 
the Greek word loses its accent. Thus in the English phrase 
I dont say so, the adverb not, like the common Greek oix, is so 
completely without emphasis, that it is swallowed up into one 
word with the verb to do, and loses its separate identity, just 
like the Italian enclitic pronouns; but if I change the phrase, 
and say—TI say NoT so—the not at once comes out with that 
marked prominence which the decided expression of volition 
necessitates ; and this very emphasis we find marked in Greek by 
the super-position of the acute accent. The conclusion from 
these cases is unavoidable. The Greek accent denoted not only 
elevation of the note of the sound, but the intension of the 
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accented syllable with a very decided and marked stress or 
emphasis. 

And now, I think I have sufficiently proved the scientific 
grounds of my procedure in pronouncing Greek according to 
accents. But an interesting question remains. If it be such 
a passing clear point that Greek ought to be pronounced ac- 
cording to accent, how came it ever to be pronounced otherwise? 
However correct the theory may be, are there not some practical 
difficulties in the way that have prevented its realization among 
modern scholars? Now when the present perverse way of read- 
ing Greek with Latin accents arose, I cannot curiously state 
as a matter of chronology; but how it arose I think I can guess 
pretty surely. When Erasmus, in his famous book on the 
pronunciation of Greek, published at Basle in the year 1528, 
unsettled the minds of the learned world which had previously 
reposed with a firm faith in the living tradition of the Byzantine 
elders, he left the point of accent untouched, and expressly 
blames those scholars who confound two such distinct things 
as accent and quantity, both of which will always be observed by 
a correct reader. But revolutionary proceedings seldom stop 
short at the first move. When the conceit had once seized 
academic men of remodelling the whole vocal scale of Greek 
orthoepy according to their own local peculiarities or crude 
crotchets, an opportunity would not long fail of throwing aside 
also that peculiar intonation and emphasis, which under the name 
of révos and rpoogdia the Byzantine Greeks had inherited from the 
Alexandrians. As scholarship became more and more accurate 
in the nice matter of rhythmical quantity, it could not fail to be 
observed, that the Byzantine Greeks, in their lectures and other 
expositions, while they regularly observed the accent, sometimes 
or often violated the strict quantity of syllables, as laid down by 
the ancient Prosodians, and deducible from the works of the 
most classical poets. This observation once made, would, with 
that hasty logic to which human nature is prone, and especially 
under the innovating influences of Erasmus, lead by a jump to 
the conclusion that accent and quantity are incompatible; and as 
the attention of the highest order of scholars was soon directed 
with a strong preference to the poetry of the Greeks, where 


accent is of no value, that habit seems to have arisen, which 
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has now become universal in England, of systematically neg- 
lecting the native Greek accent, and substituting the more easy 
and familiar Latin accent in its place. But, however convenient 
for careless schoolmasters and a few minute prosodians this 
procedure might be, the slightest consideration will shew that 
it is altogether unscientific, and was quite uncalled for. No doubt 
the modern Greeks now—and it is to be presumed also in the 
days of Bishop Gardiner—do in their habitual pronunciation pay 
no consistent regard to quantity: and the reason of this is 
obvious enough. Quantity was a matter of musical and of 
rhetorical indoctrination which naturally fell with the fall of the 
great schools of music and rhetoric in the first ages of medieval 
decline. But accent as the real anima vocis, to use Diomede’s 
expression, could not die, so long as the Greek people lived. It 
therefore survived all the devastating invasions of the Sclavonian 
hordes, the hybrid dynasties of Armenian and Macedonian empe- 
rors, and the crushing barbarism of the Turks. But to conclude 
from this that accent and quantity are incompatible, was a hasty 
jump, quite unworthy of a scholarly habit of mind. It was the 
business of modern scholars—what they have done with thorough 
efficiency—to restore the musical element to the Greek poetry, 
but not therefore to take away accent from Greek prose. The 
man who imagines that there is any necessity for lengthening an 
accented syllable does not know the first elements of the doctrine 
of the human voice, and is incapable of arguing on this subject. 
The utmost that can be pleaded in behalf of the present English 
practice, is that it is more easy and convenient to identify the 
accent with the long syllables, and for this reason better to 
pronounce Greek according to the Latin analogy, than with the 
strict observance of its own laws. This reasoning may satisfy 
modern scholars who speak Greek only to themselves and to 
their book-shelves, but I am certain it would not only not have 
satisfied, but would have appeared supremely ridiculous to Cicero, 
and Quinctilian, and every Roman gentleman of letters who used 
the Greek language. One of these writers certainly, whose 
authority in such matters is the highest possible, brings forward 
with a marked prominency, the great richness and variety of Greek 
accent, as compared with the meagre monotony of the Latin*; 
but all these rich hues of national colour are to be washed out 
* Instit. Orat. 1. 5, and XII. Io. 
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forsooth, to please the indolent or stupid whim of a few gentlemen 
measuring quantities, who will not give themselves the trouble to 
speak the Greek sounds with their proper pitch and emphasis, as 
well as with their proper fulness and extension. Those who can 
content themselves with such a loose and lazy procedure as this, 
may do so. I never will. By the practice of several years I have 
found that the music of the Greek language falls with a quite 
different character on the ear, when the proper accents are 
observed ; and I can no more tolerate Greek spoken with a Latin 
accent, than I can hear a Scotchman giving a broad Border 
drawl to the elegantly clipped French of a Parisian saloon, or a 
tripping English tongue rattling over deep-mouthed German with 
the hasty tribrachic rhythm and antepenultimate accent in which 
our tongue so much delights. But I will now conclude by stating 
more particularly how I work out the living power of the Greek 
accent in the actual business of teaching. 

In the first place I make a practice of addressing the ears of 
the student, and not his understanding or memory merely, both 
in the general character, and in the minutest detail of teaching. 
I make the student not only read books, but catch up the mean- 
ing of sentences spoken by me, with the proper accent and 
quantity of each syllable. This, any teacher who tries it, will 
find a matter of no difficulty; as the accents are marked in the 
books, and the quantities are familiar to one who has tuned his 
ear by the frequent reading of the poets. Let us take a few 
examples. I first direct attention to that immense army of 
words, which are accented on the last syllable, and which our 
common pronunciation so lamentably curtails of their proper 
cadence, by throwing back the accent, as in Latin, to the ante- 
penult. Such words as cxords, cvvepyds, ryepovxds, are pronounced 
with a sharp distinct emphasis on the last syllable, as in the 
English word volunteer and the German Theologie. I then take 
other oxytone words, but differing from the preceding in having 
the last syllable long, and I shew that while in 6ed, xeady, and 
such words, the long quantity of the last syllable is more fully 
brought out by the Greek accent than by the Latin one, there 
is on the other hand not the least necessity for pronouncing the 
last syllable of cxomés long merely because it is accented. I then 


take that large class of words, also most characteristically 
Greek in their accent, where the last syllable is long, and unac- 
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cented, while the penult is short and accented, and I shew that in 
such words as ’ApicroréAns, jépa, yo, there is nothing more natural 
than to give the full extension to the final syllable, while a sharp 
emphatic intonation is given to the short penult. I make it 
evident, indeed, that, in every form of word, the Latin accent 
has habitually the effect of cheating the last syllable, not only of 
its proper accent when accented, but of its proper quantity 
whether accented or not; and that here, as in many other in- 
stances, the existing practice is as hostile to spoken quantity as 
to spoken accent ; and does in fact bristle all over with every sort 
of self-condemnatory inconsistencies. Thirdly, I shew, that though 
in such words as dvOpwmos, dpaya, where the accent is on the 
antepenult, and the penult short, there may to the untrained 
English voice be a certain difficulty in giving the full quantity to 
the penult while the antepenult is accented, yet even to such 
words there are not wanting English analogies, such as mdén- 
slatighter ; and besides the cases are few, where a little injustice 
done to the second syllable of such words could mar the student’s 
knowledge of its real quantity, as that is in the great majority 
of such words marked by a long vowel or a diphthong, or by 
position, thus, €6nxe, orparevpa, éripOnoav. I further point out the 
intimate relation which subsists between quantity and accent, 
so that the latter when regularly observed necessitates a know- 
ledge of quantity, which accordingly the student brings with him 
from the accentual reading of prose to the quantitative recitation 
of poetry. 

It will be observed that I proceed thus from the very begin- 
ning; and my only practical difficulty consists in this, that even 
my lowest class, (for I have three gradations*), consists of young 
persons who have been accustomed for a year more or less to the 
vicious reading of Greek with Latin accents before they come to 
college; and who, therefore, if they are to learn the right way, 
must first uniearn the wrong. Nevertheless I persevere till 
I make them understand my Greek address, with every word 
properly accented. I take care also that in the daily exercises 


* It was long the disgrace of Scottish © Xenophon, Cebes, Apollodorus, Asop, 


Universitiesthat eventhelowestelements | Aiiian, Homer. In the next class are 
of Greek were taught in the Universities. | read—Diodorus, Euripides, Herodotus, 
This practice is now abolished in Edin- _ Plutarch; in the highest, Pindar, Auschy- 


burgh. In the lowest class I now read lus, Plato, Aristotle, &c. 
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in Greek composition the accentuation shall never be treated as 
a secondary matter, but regularly taken down in the exercise 
books from a correct pronunciation either by the teacher or 
some of the more advanced of the taught. 

All this supposes what I presume is a good principle in 
teaching, that a good foundation of the regular prose diction 
ought to be laid, before proceeding to tune the ear to rhyth- 
mical recitation. As soon as the ear is properly tuned to the 
living accent of Greek prose, I proceed to poetry: and I explain, 
distinctly, that ancient poetry was constructed not like ours on 
spoken, but on singing principles; and for this reason the quan- 
titative or musical element was allowed to override the accentual 
or colloquial, just as in our poetry, by the reverse process, the 
accentual element has overridden the quantitative. I then shew 
that in reading Greek poetry the only things to be attended to are 
the regular beating of the time, and due prolongation of certain 
syllables: this once understood the accent falls off naturally for 
the nonce, to be resumed when reading prose, by the force of 
a continuous training. Some persons may think that the reading 
by accent in prose will necessarily cause a difficulty in observing 
the ictus in verse. A slight inconvenience certainly it will cause 
at first starting; but this inconvenience is felt to a considerable 
extent even with the present Roman accent, which clashes with 
the musical beat much oftener than careless readers may be apt 
to imagine. Under no possible form indeed can the measured 
musical cadence of the ancient classical poetry be made of easy 
acquirement to a modern ear trained purely to regard the spoken 
accent; and accordingly we find that in such a common school- 
boy exploit as reading a Latin pentameter verse, the last word 
being a dissyllable continually forces the reader to throw the 
accent from its natural place on the penult, to the last syllable, 
where the rhythmical stress lies. But all these difficulties fall 
to the ground before a vigorous and consistent practice. Those 
who try will find, that whereas by the present system, accent is 
not taught at all to the general scholar by the ear, and quantity 
very imperfectly, by the practice which I have adopted both 
accent and quantity are taught from the beginning thoroughly. 
Those who have learned a false accent from the beginning, feel 
the greatest difficulty in acquiring the true one, while their first 


notions of quantity according to the present loose habits are ex- 
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tremely obscure. But the true accent once acquired remains for 
ever an inalienable possession of the ear in connection with the 
individual words: while in the recitation of verse it gracefully 
yields for the need to the dulcet tyranny of musical rhythm. 

I have now said all that seems necessary. Objections in 
matters of this kind can never be properly understood but by 
experiment. Let him who doubts honestly close with the diffi- 
culty ; and he will throw it in manly struggle, if it be a reality, 
or puff it away, if it be a mere fancy, like a cloud. 


Joun Sruart BLAcKkIE. 


ILI. 


On a passage in the Muratorian Canon. 


Tue obscurities in this ancient Canon can only be cleared up, 
and even then perhaps but partially, by an endeavour to discover 
the Greek original, which is now buried in the Latin version, 
barbarous and confused at first, and corrupted by the errors of 
copyists; and also by the adoption of such critical corrections, as 
are required by the necessity of the case, and commended by their 
fitness,—as supplying such a solution of what had been enigmatic 
as is fairly satisfactory. 

All such critical corrections or conjectures should be so com- 
municated that they may meet the eye of competent scholars; 
and though each one may add but little, still that little may help, 
or may suggest to others the true solution of a felt difficulty. 

As the book “Sapientia” is introduced into this list, (“et 
Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta”), the two 
points of inquiry are, What may this book be? and what does the 
sentence itself teach? The Apocryphal book, Wisdom of Solomon, 
is of course that which the sentence at first suggests; but it is 
not necessary that it should be so understood ; for this name was 
in the second century applied also to the Proverbs, as we see in 
Melito, Hapoipia 7 cai Sopia. Thus I was accustomed to regard the 
reference as being to the Proverbs, and to explain the latter part 
of the sentence by the fact, that a portion of the Proverbs was 
written out by “the men of Hezekiah,” or as it is given in the 
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LXX., of Hiroe ’Efexiov (xxv. 1). This seemed to establish a verba. 
connection between the fragment and our book of Proverbs. I 
do not know whether this had been previously supposed by any 
investigator of this fragment before I drew attention to the 
point a few years ago*: it has however been maintained by 
Chevalier Bunsent in his recent Analecta Ante-Nicena. 

This may explain the mere words and phrases of the sen- 
tence; but still the difficulty would remain, how the book of 
Proverbs, or any part of it, could be mentioned in connection 
with the writings of the New Testament. 

Bunsen has indeed suggested, and others have approved of 
the opinion, that before this sentence the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been mentioned as written by some friend of St Paul; and 
that it was said to be received in the same manner as Wisdom 
written by friends of Solomon. 

But there is a sentence in Jerome’s Preface to the books of 
Solomon which may throw light on this sentence, or may receive 
some from it: he says of the Apocryphal book of Wisdom, 
* Apud Hebrezeos nusquam est, quin et ipse stylus Greecam elo- 
quentiam redolet: et nonnulli scriptorum veterum hunc esse Judsei 
Philonis afjirmant.” 1 do not remember to have seen this author- 
ship of the book of Wisdom mentioned in any father anterior to 
Jerome, though I would rather ask, if there are any such state- 
ments extant, than rely on what I may recollect: I should how- 
ever say that for many years I have studied the earlier fathers, 
and have also investigated the subject of the Canon of the Old 
and New Testaments, and the reception of the Apocrypha. But 





* I said in 1851, “what book is in- 


tended, is by no means clear,—whether 
the apocryphal book, or Proverbs, to 
which this name of Wisdom was ap- 
pended in the second century ; a book the 
latter part of which was written out by ‘the 
men of Hezekiah,’ and of which some 
chapters are the words of Agur and of 
King Lemuel.”—Lecture on the Historic 
Evidence, kc. of the New Testament, p. 16. 
(Bagster and Sons). I give this citation 
in proof that I published this theory of 
the connection of the passage, independ- 
ently of recent statements, 

+ He says, ‘“ Sapientiam a veteribus 


Proverbia Salomonis dici non est quod 
uberius exponam, ne lectores ignorantiz 
incusare videar: iis igitur que de Sapi- 
entia habet Hegesippus [qui hune Ca- 
nonem, ut Bunsenio videtur, Greece con- 
scripsit] a Salomonis amicis in ejus 
honorem conscripta, respicit ad Prov. 
Xxv. I. adrac al madeta (al. raporuiac) 
Loroudrros ai ddidxpirot, ds €keypdWarro 
of dito Egextov rod Baoihéws ray "Iov- 
daiwv. Hune locum male interpretatus 
Hegesippus, vel non bene memoria reco- 
lens, non Ezechiew sed Salomonis ami- 
cos Sapientize auctores facit.”—(Ana- 
lecta Ante-Niccena, 1. 127, 8). 
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no doubt Jerome had some ground for his assertion: may it 
not have been this very sentence in the Muratorian fragment ? 
The Greek may have stood thus:—xai 4 Zodia Sadopavos ind 
Sirovos cis tiv tyjv aitod yeypaypévn. It would be no cause for 
surprize if the Latin translator made the mistake of confounding 
Gives and ¢direv, so as to translate ab amicis instead of a Phi- 
lone. If Jerome had this or a similar passage before him, he 
might easily have introduced the epithet Judeus by a sort of 
unconscious amplification from familiarity with the name of that 
Philo. 

There are passages in the early part of the book of Wisdom 
which seem as if they had been written after the introduction 
of Christianity. It might thus be the production of some unin- 
spired writer by the name of Philo (certainly not to be con- 
founded with the Alexandrian Platonist), who applied the name 
of Solomon to his work, as if from its ethical character it were 
written in his honour; and thus it may have found a place 
amongst the Christian writings in the Muratorian Canon. 

Roman Catholic writers, such as Leo Allatius, meet the 
statement of Jerome, that ancient authors ascribe the book of 
Wisdom to Philo Judzus, simply by remarking that, if that had 
been the case, the Church in receiving the book as canonical 
would have classed it amongst the New Testament Scriptures. 
Some of them, therefore, accepting Jerome’s report, ascribe this 
book to some other Jew named Philo, anterior to the birth of 
our Lord, 

But I believe that we want more light to be thrown, if pos- 
sible, on the history of the book of Wisdom*, and on the possibi- 
lity of tracing it as existing prior to the Christian era, How little 
early writers knew of the origin of this book, is shewn by the mis- 
take of Augustine in the earlier part of his career as an author, 
when he attributed it to Jesus the Son of Sirach., 


But even if this sentence in the Muratorian fragment ought 
not to receive the correction which I have suggested, and if the 
opinion which I formerly advanced be considered the better, yet 
still I think that the statement of Jerome is connected with this 

* Ihave sought for information in knownon the subject: it is still therefore 


what may be considered to be the usual _an inquiry, Is there any proof that this 
sources ; the only result is, that but littleis book existed before the time of our Lord? 
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passage; only in that case it would be misunderstood by him. If 
ab amicis be the true rendering of words taken (as I formerly 
suggested) from Prov. xxv. 1, then the Greek may have been xai 
7 Lopia Zaropavos ind Hirov eis riv riyv airov yeypaypevn, and this might 
have been misread or misapprehended by Jerome, so as to intro- 
duce the name of Philo. In that case Hegesippus (or the writer 
of the Canon whoever he may have been) would have intended 
the Proverbs, or at least the latter portion of that book, while 
however Jerome would have understood him to speak of the 
Apocryphal book of Wisdom*. 

Jerome’s eye might easily so deceive him that he might men- 
tally supply the termination to dior, changing it into ¢diovos, 
unconscious that he added to the words before him; this in early 
undivided writing is a mistake to which readers are easily ob- 
noxious; or he might have introduced the name of Philo by mere 
error and want of apprehension; we have proof enough of his 
mistakes in transfusing Greek words or ideas into Latin: e.g. 
De Vir. Ill. c. 9: “Seripsit apocalypsin quam interpretatur Jus- 
tinus Martyr et Irenzeus,” where the words ‘‘ quam interpretatur,” 
which have led some to think of expositions of the Apocalypse 
by these two fathers now lost, are nothing but an incorrect 
version or entire misapprehension of Eusebius’s words os dno. 
Bunsen has pointed out (Analecta Ante-Nicena, 1. 126) how Je- 
rome did actually misunderstand the words of Eusebius relative 
to Hegesippus; the same thing had previously been shewn by 
others. Thus it would not be surprizing if Jerome had miscon- 
ceived the original Greek of this Fragment. 


But even if the book of Wisdom and its author be introduced 
into the Fragment only by way of comparison, still I regard it 
now as far more probable that it was a recent work by a recent 
writer, than something ancient and obscure; for comparisons are 
customarily made with familiar objects: if not so introduced, 
then I can hardly think that any book could be intended which 
did not rank as to date, at least, with the others that are men- 


* As on this supposition I should re- _ should not considerthat the writer misun- 
store the Greek differently from Bunsen, derstood Prov. xxv. 1 ; but that the ¢rans- 
(who gives it, xal 4 Logla vd diiwy lator had erred as to the connection of 


Loroudvos els avrov ryt yéyparra), I the words just as he has in other places. 
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tioned. Eusebius. mentions this book when speaking of Irenzeus 
twice. In the first place (H. E. v. 8) in speaking of the writings 
of the New Testament used by that father, after mentioning most 
of our Canonical books, he informs us that he quoted from the 
Shepherd of Hermas: kai fnrois 8€ ris ex tis Soropavos odias 
Kéxpntat povovovyt ddaoxwr’ dpacis S€ Oeod mepemountixn apOapaias, “ad- 
Oapcia d¢ éyyis eivar movet Ocod.” (These latter words are those which 
are cited povovovxi, almost expressly, from Sap. vi. 19. The pas- 
sage in Iren. is C. H. 1v. 38). Eusebius goes on to say that he 
also cited an apostolic presbyter whom he does not name, and 
that he mentioned Justin Martyr and Ignatius, and also the doc- 
trines of Marcion. He then informs us what Irenzus had said 
about the LXX. version. Thus the Wisdom of Solomon stands in 
Eusebius’s arrangement in a peculiar place; he brings it in after 
the New Testament books, and between the Shepherd of Hermas 
and the writings of Justin. In the other place (v. 26) where he 
speaks of the writings of Irenzeus, he brings in together the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and that called the Wisdom of Solomon, as being 
mentioned and cited by that father. Hence there must have 
been some cause which led Eusebius, or other earlier authors 
whom he may have followed, to speak of this book amongst 
Christian writings, much as it is introduced in the Muratorian 
fragment. Thus I believe it to be the far more probable opinion 
that the writer of the Muratorian Canon spoke of the authorship 
of this book, and that Jerome followed him, so as to preserve 
the true reading of his original Greek, in mentioning the name 
of PuILo*. 

Bunsen, in stating his grounds for ascribing the Muratorian 
fragment to Hegesippus, gives reasons for supposing that it had 
been read and used by Jerome, referring to the account which 
it gives of the origin of St John’s Gospel. The points on which 
I have now rested (whichever view be taken of the passage in 
question) afford an independent ground (and therefore con- 
firmatory) for holding that opinion. Each set of coincidences 
upholds the othert. 


* I do not enter on the inquiry ‘This point is really distinct from my 
which might arise as to the connection _ present investigation. 
of ipsius (in honorem ipsius”) farther + And any thing of the kind meets 
than to say that perhaps it isa’rjs; the the peculiar view suggested by Thiersch : 


book being written in honour of Wisdom. —‘‘ Wir wiirden noch der Vermuthung 
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The Canon of the New Testament is a subject of such im- 
portance to Christian students that all elucidation of the earliest 
list, the Muratorian fragment, has its value. There have been 
times when it was an anxious inquiry, what are the divinely 
inspired books which constitute Holy Scripture? This was the 
case after the Diocletian persecution, when the guilt of the tra- 
ditores was in question: it was so at the Reformation, and it is 
so again now. The questions of the first of these three periods 
suggested the extracts and remarks on the subject, and the 
classification of books according to the manner of their recep- 
tion, of which we find so much that is valuable in Eusebius. In 
the contests at the time of the Reformation, the need of de- 
fining the Canon led the Roman Catholic Church at Trent to 
receive as divine so many of the Apocryphal books; while, as to 
the New Testament, it is well known what various opinions pre- 
vailed as to a few of the later books. And this, I have long 


believed, led our Reformers to adopt a wisely cautious form of 


expression, “All the books of the New Testament, as they are 
commonly received, we do receive, and account them canonical” 
(Art. v1). They had, I believe, themselves no doubts as to any 
of the twenty-seven books; but they knew what doubts and dif- 
ficulties were felt by others as to a few of them; and thus by the 
expression “as they are commonly received” they met the con- 
ditions of Christian opinion. Words were adopted which might 
apply to him who received the books in general, but who might 
be as yet unsatisfied as to the external testimony to some 
particular writing. Now while I believe that we have sufficient 
evidence as to each of the New Testament books, I consider 
that something in present discussions may be learned from the 
sxautious language of the Reformers. 

Now the question of the Canon is discussed in connection 
with the manner in which all objective Christianity, as a religion 
based on attested and recorded facts, is assailed in differing 
ways. And hence the importance is felt of distinctly shewing 





nachgehen, dass das Ganze zu einer Zeit 


ins Lateinische iibersetzt worden sei, in 
welcher sich die lingua rustica bereits 
ziemlich stark geltend machte, wiiren 
nicht manche Corruptionen der Art, dass 
: vs ae 

sie uns fast wie ein Scherz vorkommen 
und schon mehrmals den Verdacht in uns 


erweckten, 0b nicht das ganze Fragment 
eine spasshafte Mystification des Heraus- 
gebers Muratori sein kinnte?” (Ver- 
such zur Herstellung. 317). A latent 
coincidence or undeveloped connection 
could not have been found in an inven- 
tion. 
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the definite proofs of the reception and use of most of the New 
Testament writings back to the very age of the contemporaries 
of the Apostles. If, as to a few books, the evidence is compara- 
tively weak, as to all the rest it is overwhelmingly strong; and 
this must be seen by all who are willing to look. And as to all 
the twenty-seven books, their claims will be, I fully believe, up- 
held, not by dogmatic assertion, but by calm and cautious pro- 
cess of proof. If subjective fancies are allowed to contradict 
objective facts, argument is vain; but to those who will listen to 
evidence, the Muratorian Canon is alone sufficient to answer not a 
few of the modern sceptical theories. 

S. PrRmpEAUX TREGELLEs. 


Postscript. 


It may be needful to give proof that the Apocryphal book of 
Wisdom was early known by its present title, Wisdom of Solomon. 

Valesius, on Euseb. H. E. v. 8, says :— Quippe veteres omnes 
ecclesiastici scriptores Sapientiam Salomonis appellant librum 
illum qui hodie Proverbia inscribitur. Liber autem ille qui titu- 
lam Sapientiz Salomonis hodie preefert, yevderiypapos est teste 
Hieronymo, quamvis Eusebii etate ita appellaretur.” Hence it 
seems that some have thought that the name Wisdom of Solomom 
was never at a more remote period applied to this book; and if 
so, of course it could not be intended by the passage in the 
Muratorian fragment. 

Tertullian, however, says: “Porro facies Dei expectatur in 
simplicitate queerendi, ut docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Va- 
lentini, sed Salomonis.” (Adv. Valent. 11). Elsewhere (e.g. De 
Prescr. Hercet. vit) he speaks of this book as the work of Solo- 
mon. So too Clement of Alexandria, who several times quotes 
this book under the name of Solomon, Strom. v1. 11, 14, 15, (pp. 
786, 795, 800, Potter), and more often as Sofia. 

While it is fully admitted that the book of Proverbs was in 
the second century designated So¢ia, it may be asked whether there 
is any proof that it was ever called Sodia Sadopzévos: Tertullian 
expressly, and Clem. Alex. by implication, give this latter name to 
the Apocryphal book of Wisdom, so that it must have been so 
known about the end of the second century. 
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The Egyptian month Adrian. 


In the “ Hieroglyphics collected by the Egyptian Society,” pl. 
52, is an astrological notice, to which is attached the date 

L.A. *Avravivov Kaigapos tov Kupiov pnvis ’Adpiavod H, xara dé rovs 
apxaiovs TuBi 1H. 

By the phrase «xara rovs dpyaiovs is meant the old, vague 
calendar, which is known (from Vettius Valens and other au- 
thorities) to have been used by astrologers. On this Letronne 
(Inser. Gr. 11. 378) remarks: 

“In the year 4 Antonini= 141, 2 a.p. the 1 Thoth vague is 
17 July, therefore 1 Tybi vague is 14 Nov. But 8 Adrian being 
here identified with 18 Tybi vague, we have 1 Adrian=10 Tybi 
= 23 Nov.=27 Athyr of the fixt calendar. Now here is this 
singular cireumstance—the month Adrian, introduced by Egyp- 
tian adulation, does not correspond with the whole of an Egyptian 
fixt month, but with the four last days of one and the first 


twenty-six of another. One can understand the substitution of 


the name Adrian for the name of some one entire month, just as 
Julius and Augustus took the place of the ancient Quintilis, Sex- 
tilis; but why make this month begin on the 27th of a fixt 
month?” Letronne thinks this matter is explained by the well- 
known epigram of Balbilla (and Balbinus) on the Memnon, in 


which it is recorded that the empress Sabina heard the voice of 


the statue on the 24th and 25th of Athyr. “ Probably this would 
be on one of the earliest days after the emperor’s arrival at 
Thebes. His residence there occasioned great rejoicings, and the 
day of the principal celebration may have been made the com- 
mencement of a month of thirty days called Adrian: i.e. thirty 
days beginning 27 Athyr were made eponymous.” 

The fourth year of Antoninus Pius—which Letronne here 
reads by mistake for the first year (A for A)—bears date in the 
Roman reckoning from 10 July a.p. 141; in the Egyptian, with 
which we are here concerned, from the 1 Thoth of a.p. 140, 
which in the Alexandrine or civil reckoning was 29 Aug., in the 
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vague year (©. Nab. 888)=19 July. Its 1 Tybi vague was 
therefore 16 (not 14) Nov. a.p. 140 (and the same in a. p. 141). 

Also, “8 Adrian” being 18 Tybi, 1 Adrian was (not 10, but) 
11 Tybi, which day in both those years was 26 Nov., answering to 
30 (not 27) Athyr of the fixt calendar. 

But the year noted in the inscription is the first of Antoninus, 
which in the Roman reckoning began 10 Jul. a. p. 138, but in the 
Alexandrine in the preceding 1 Thoth, i.e. 29 Aug. 137, and in 
the Astronomical Canon on the 20 July 137 (=1 Thoth. of 2. 
Nab. 885). That the reign of Antoninus forms no exception to the 
invariable principle of the Egyptian civil reckoning, is proved by 
the series of Egyptian coins, by which the 22nd Egyptian year of 
Hadrian is identified with the lst of his successor. Yet if this 
inscription was written, as it probably was, immediately after the 
conjuncture to which it refers, the year intended could not be 
A.D. 137, since in that year Hadrian was yet living. Perhaps, the 
writer of the inscription was led to refer the 18 Tybi of the year 
138 to the first of Antoninus by the circumstance, that the death 
of Hadrian was not known in Egypt until after the 1 Thoth 
(vague) of that year (EZ. Nab. 886); which 1 Thoth he therefore 
marked as the epoch of 1 Antoninus, regardless of the fact that 
in the civil reckoning the first year of the new reign included 
only the brief interval between the proclamation of Antoninus’s 
accession and the fixt 1 Thoth=29 August. However this may 
be, in either of the years 137, 138, the 1 Thoth vague being 
20 July, the 11 Tybi was 27 Nov., which day in the fixt calendar 
was 1 Choeak. Consequently, the month here called Adrian 
exactly coincided with the month Cheeak of the fixt calendar. 
And, as there seems to be no earlier mention of the new-named 
month, it is probable that the name was given, not in adulation 
to the living emperor on the occasion supposed by Letronne, viz. 
of Hadrian’s residence in Egypt in the year 130, but after his 
decease, and as an ascription of divine honours. We know that 
at Rome the decree for the deification of Hadrian was reluctantly 
yielded to the urgent request of Antoninus. “ Nec appellatus 
esset divus, nisi Antoninus rogasset” (41. Spartian. Vit. Hadrian.). 
“Etiam repugnantibus cunctis, inter divos eum retulit” (Jul. Capit. 
Vit. Antonin, P.). ‘ Senatus ei tribuere noluit divinos honores : 
tamen cum successor ipsius T. Aurelius Fulvius Antoninus hoe ve- 
hementer exigeret, et universi senatores palam resisterent, tandem 
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obtinuit” (Eutrop. viii.). Aurelias Victor (de Ces.) even represents 
that “ne principis oratu quidem ad divi honorem eidem deferen- 
dum (patres) flectebantur”—a mistake, for Antoninus is styled on 
his monument “divi Hadriani filius”. But this is clear, that the 
decree was obtained with difficulty; the readiness, therefore, 
with which the divine honours were accorded in Egypt, and this, 
too, in the unusual form of an enrolment among the deities of 
the months, would be the more gratifying to Antoninus, and the 
adulation was to the living rather than to the deceased emperor. 
It may be, that the month Cheak was selected for this purpose 
for the reason suggested by Letronne, namely, because it was 
during that month (of the year 130) that Hadrian’s presence in 
Egypt had been celebrated by great rejoicings. But if Jablonsky 
is right in his conclusion, that the 11 Tybi was the day of the 
great festival, the Inventio Osiridis, a different and mure striking 
reason is furnished by the concurrence of that day in the vague 
year with the first day of a month of the fixt year. For it is 
probable that the festivals of Osiris and Isis were still celebrated 
on the days of the vague year to which they belonged. If so, the 
first day of the month Adrian coincided in the year of its insti- 
tution with the great annual festival, and the cipyjxapyev, cvyyaipoper, 
heard throughout Egypt on that day, would be capable of a sig- 
nificant reference to the deified Hadrian. 
HENRY Browne. 
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On the Date of the Composition of Herodotus’s History. 


Tue substance of the following paper was written in the 
form of notes for lectures several years ago. When Mr Grote’s 
fourth volume appeared, I was confirmed in my general views by 
the judgment of so eminent an authority; and I supposed that 
he had settled the question for ever (though on grounds some- 
what different from mine), when behold, another authority 
scarcely less eminent starts up to advocate the contrary side. 

The point in dispute is a theory respecting the date of the 
composition of Herodotus’s History, which has been sanctioned 
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by Clinton, elaborated by Dahlmann, quoted with approval in 


the Classical Museum, adopted with unquestioning faith by the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, and finally re- 
asserted and defended by Colonel Mure. The passage to which 
I refer is in Col. Mure’s fourth volume, page 245, and Appendix 
G; and as all his predecessors’ arguments are there repeated 
and enforced with new ones, I will take this as the last and the 
most complete statement of the case. 

“That Herodotus survived to nearly the close of the fifth 
century B.c. may be inferred from passages of his work where 
he seems incidentally to mention transactions which took place 
as late as the year 408 B. c.” 

The passages to which reference is here made are only two 
in number. 

The first occurs in Book 1. chapter 130: 

Midot 8¢ iméxvay Heponot...torép@ pevror xpdv@ perepeAnaé re ogu 
raita moujoace Kai améotnoay amd Aapeiov’ dmooravres S€ éricw KateoTpa- 
pOnoay paxyn vixnOévres. 

It is asserted by the authorities above named that Herodotus 
here refers to a rebellion of the Medes mentioned by Xenophon 
(Hellenica, 1. 2) as having occurred in the reign of Darius 
Nothus, in the year 408 B. c. 

Now if I were defending my case as a lawyer, I should put 
in two pleas: 

1, That the words torépo...vundévres were not written by 
Herodotus, and 

2. That the Darius therein named is Darius son of Hy- 
staspis. 

But not being a lawyer, and having therefore the privilege 
of confining my assertions to what I believe to be true, I allow 
freely that there is no sufficient ground for doubting—though 
some have doubted—the genuineness of the words in question. 
Nevertheless if it could be proved that the Darius here men- 
tioned is Darius Nothus, then I should hold it to be far more 
probable that the marginal note of a commentator had been 
incorporated with the text than that Herodotus lived to write it. 
But I have a strong conviction of the validity of my second 
plea. I cannot do better than adopt Col. Mure’s summing up 
of what he candidly admits to be “very reasonable objections to 
his own view :” that in a narrative in which the first Darius son 
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of Hystaspis alone appears as a contemporary actor, and in 
every other part of which the name Darius when introduced in 
this simple form without distinctive title or surname is exclu- 
sively appropriated to him, Herodotus was not likely in one 
single instance to have applied that name in the same familiar 
manner to a sovereign who flourished fifty years later, and 
whose reign lay altogether beyond the limits of the historian’s 
subject. 

Add to this that no other person bearing the name of Darius 
except the son of Hystaspis is mentioned by Herodotus in any 
part of his work, and our case seems to me to be already 
proved. But let us hear Col. Mure’s reply: 

“Had Herodotus known of any general insurrection of the 
Medes during the usurpation of Smerdis, or of any great battle 
in which they were subdued” (observe, Col. Mure is responsible 
for the epitheton ornans in each of the phrases “general insur- 
rection,” “ great battle”) “it seems incredible that he should not 
only have suppressed all mention of such very important events 
in the otherwise detailed narrative given by him of the same 
usurpation, but should have embodied that narrative in a form 
implying that he was totally ignorant of those events.” 

Now there is nothing in Herodotus’s words which at all 
implies that he connected this revolt of the Medes with the 
usurpation of Smerdis. His commentators have done that for 
him. It is clear that he regarded it as an event which took 
place in the reign of Darius—dzréornoav dws Aapeiov—consequently 
after the death of Smerdis; and probably he had heard nothing 
more about the time and the manner of it than he has here men- 
tioned. And, if that were the case, there was no reason, especially 
as it had no connection with his main subject, why he should 
allude to it again. It was an event assuredly of small importance 
as concerned the Greeks, whatever may have been its influence on 
Persian affairs. Of that we have no means of judging. We do 
not know that the revolt was “general” or the final battle 
“great.” In that case even, we need not be surprized at the 
slight notice accorded to it by Herodotus. In all times, and 


more particularly while history depends on oral tradition, events 
obtain a celebrity quite out of proportion with their relative 
importance. Some facts germinate into fable, others crumble into 
oblivion, A single circumstance so romantic as the disguise of 
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- Smerdis attracts the popular imagination and becomes the 
” groundwork of a marvellous tale; an event so common as an 
- unsuccessful rebellion, if it were unmarked by any daring ex- 
* ploit or hairbreadth escape of prince or chieftain, would not be a 
am subject on which either side would care to dwell. 
- It would be foreign to our present purpose to inquire how 
. far Heeren and Grote are right in supposing that beneath the 
fable of Smerdis there lurks the historical truth of a Median 
od insurrection headed by their Magi—it is however abundantly 
y clear that Herodotus knew nothing of it. And in that case 
y they are bound to admit a second revolt of the Medes during 
the reign of the first Darius, which is doubtless the same to 
. which our historian refers—for in the famous Behistun Inscrip- 


tion “many provinces of the empire (I quote Col. Mure’s words), 


‘we we 
RPS 4 


that of Media included, are described as having revolted against 
Darius shortly after his accession.” Col. Mure dismisses this 
evidence against his own case with a curious petitio principii: 
: “But Herodotus shows no knowledge of those transactions !” 
Again, if we refer to the phraseology of the clause, perepéAnoeé 
: ogt taita mowmoacr, would not any reader, unencumbered with a 
theory, conclude that the author supposed that some at least of 
the generation of Medes which submitted to Cyrus survived to 
revolt from Darius? “They repented.” Such a phrase is intelli- 
gible if the interval were 35 or 40 years even, but would be 
most unnatural if it were 150. Would any historian, speaking 
of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, say that “the Irish repented 
of their submission to Cromwell ?” 

Let us now turn to the passage in which Xenophon mentions 
the other insurrection of the Medes under Darius Nothus: 

Kai 6 émavros €Anyev ovtos ev @ kai Mjdoe amd Aapeiov tod TMepoay 
Baowtéws amooravtes TAAL Tpocexopynoav avuT@. Hellenies, B. 1. ch. 2, fin. 

There is no allusion to a battle here. Indeed the word mpoo- 
exépnoav would be an inadequate term whereby to describe a 
forcible subjugation. We should rather infer that their return 





to obedience was voluntary: probably the king offered con- 
cessions and they “came to terms.” 

On all these grounds, then, I conclude that the passage of 
Herodotus refers not to the revolt in 408 B.c. but to a revolt 
which took place about a hundred and ten years earlier. 

Vou. IL. March, 1855. 4 
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The second passage we have to discuss is in Book 111. ch. 15. 

Tyav édOacr Uépoa trav Bacidéwv rovis maidas’ rév fv xai opewy 
drocréwot Spws toici ye matoi aitav drodidodcr thy dpynv’ Twoddoiot per 
vuv Kai Gdowoi eore crabudcacba Sti TodiTo ovTw vevouixacr moeew ev SE 
6) Kai t@de, TH AiBvos "Ivapo madi Oavvipa, bs dméXaBe ry of 6 marTHp 
elye Cpxnv, Kal t® ‘Apuvpraiov Tlavaipt, kai yap ovros amédaBe tiv Tov 
marpos apxnv. kaitot Ivapw te Kal "Apupraiov ovdapol Kw Tépoas Kaka TAEw 
epyacarto. 

Dahlmann and the others interpreted this installation of 
Pausiris in his father’s government as having occurred after the 
death of the latter, which event Eusebius, on the authority of 
Manetho, places in 408 B.c. They assume the Amyrtzeus who 
died in 408 3B. c. to have been the same with the Amyrtzus 
who in conjunction with Inarus rebelled against Artaxerxes in 
462 B.c., and in 456 B.c., on the defeat and execution of his 
ally, retired within the impregnable shelter of the lagoons, and 
is hence known to Thucydides by the title of 6 &y rois hear 
Bacureds. 

Against this supposition Mr Grote argues that it is very 
improbable that the same person who in 462 8.c. had been of 
sufficient age to concert a great rebellion should nearly fifty 
years afterwards have strength and courage left to carry a 
similar enterprize to a successful issue. 

To this Col. Mure replies by quoting as instances of royal 
longevity George the Third of England and Louis Quinze. This 
however is not quite a parallel case, for neither George nor 
Louis at the age of seventy-three (for Amyrtzeus could not be 
less) would have had much chance of leading an army to 
victory and recovering a lost kingdom. And the chances cer- 
tainly are that by that time Amyrtzeus would have fallen into 
dotage or Dubarriage. 

Col. Mure further stigmatizes this duplication of Amyrtzi as 
a “hackneyed expedient.” If the dividing of one name between 
two persons be a hackneyed expedient with modern critics, it is 
only because the confounding of two persons under one name 
has been a hackneyed error with ancient authorities. For my 
own part, I think it quite possible, though scarcely probable, 
that the Amyrtzeus in question was one person, and not two. I 
am quite willing to assume that the Amyrtzus who retired into 
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the marshes in 456 was the same who reconquered Egypt in 414 
and died in 408 B.c. 

r - ° . 

The whole discussion seems to me to be foreign to our real 


J 


subject, and I only mention it because the strength of the case 
on each side has been made (erroneously as I think) to rest on 
this particular point; viz. the unity or duality of “ Amyrtzeus.” 

I will not question the degree of respect to which Manetho 
is entitled as quoted at second, or third, hand; I will not in- 
quire whether Africanus or Eusebius has represented his dates 
the more accurately. I am content to meet the gallant Colonel 
and his allies on ground of their own choosing. If I mistake not 
I have a certain masked battery in the background which com- 
mands their position . 

Let me quote Col. Mure’s own words in reference to this 
passage : 

“The second text appealed to as evidence of the late period 
down to which the historian continued to write is that where he 
mentions the death of the Egyptian king Amyrtzus &c.” 

Now after reading the chapter carefully a score of times, I 
can find no mention of the death of Amyrteeus. This death is an un- 
warranted inference of commentators. The one party has short- 
ened the life of Amyrtzeus as unduly as the other has prolonged the 
life of Herodotus. And upon this false assumption both partics 





have been doing battle—pace tantorum virorum dixerim—for the 
sake of a position which was neither worth attacking nor defending. 

It was, I maintain, after the defeat of Amyrtzeus and his con- 
sequent retirement among the marshes, i.e. in 456 or 455 B.c., 
that the Persians placed his son Pausiris in the office which his 
father had filled previous to 462 n.c. After the death of Amyr- 
tzus in 408, the Persians had no more power to appoint a 
governor of Egypt than the English had to appoint a president 
of the United States after the death of Washington. For all the 
authorities, which have been arrayed against us by the other 
side, Manetho, Eusebius, Syncellus, Diodorus, agree in stating 
that after the recovery of Egypt by Amyrteeus, that country con- 
tinued for sixty-five years independent of Persia. Nepherites, a 
Mendesian, the first king of the 29th dynasty, succeeds to the 
throne immediately on the demise of Amyrteus, according to 


Manetho’s list as reported by Syncellus, and quoted by Fynes 
Clinton, F. H. Vol. 1. Appendix C. 18, note uw. 


(2) 
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Col. Mure, whose whole case rests on Manetho, (and who yet, 
as we have seen, disregards Manetho’s testimony to the immediate 
succession of Nepherites on the decease of Amyrtzeus,) has to 
meet the difficulty that the name of Pausiris does not occur in 
Manetho’s list. He meets it thus: “ Manetho would naturally 
exclude from his list of independent Egyptian sovereigns one 
who had placed himself in the position of a mere satrap of the 
Persian emperor.” (sic). 

But if, as Col. Mure must necessarily assume, the Persians 
had recovered Egypt on the death of Amyrtzeus, and if Manetho 
had been induced by a puerile national vanity to ignore the fact, 
he would have been utterly unworthy of credit in this or any 
other matter. But there is no ground for such a charge. I find 
that he faithfully records the dynasty of the Persian kings of 
Egypt from Cambyses to Darius II., and, as iaithfully, the Persian 
dynasty restored after sixty-five years of independence. If the 
Persians had appointed Pausiris king under them on his father’s 
death, we should have found recorded by Manetho, not Pausiris 
certainly, but Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Col. Mure goes on to say, “this passage of Herodotus affords 
also a further argument that the Amyrtzeus of Manetho and of 
Herodotus are the same. For it is certain that the government 
of Egypt was never given by the Persians to an Egyptian vassal- 
king during the previous period.” 

The proposition respecting the identity of this Amyrteeus and 
that I do not care either to affirm or to deny; this passage of 
Herodotus affording, as I think I have shewn, no argument one 
way or the other. But if it.were indeed “certain” that the 
Persians had never allowed any vassal-king to reign in Egypt or 
any part thereof previous to 408 B.c., then Col. Mure might 
have saved himself the trouble of discussing the passage at all in 
reference to its author’s age; the question is settled at once. 
But considering the scantiness of our information, and the fact 
that Manetho, our great authority, according to his plan enume- 
rates only the Persian kings, omitting all mention of native Me- 
leks allowed to reign as vassals, not even naming the Persian 
governor-general of the province, I cannot sce how he is justified 


in affirming it as “certain.” But in Sharpe’s History of Egypt, 
Vol. 1. p. 132 sqq. I find, it stated that Egypt was governed 
under Darius and Xerxes by native Meleks, of whom Amasis, 
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Nephra and Mandothph are enumerated in succession. Mr Sharpe 
appeals to Burton’s Excerpta as authority for the statement. 
Even in the absence of any positive authority, we should be 
justified in concluding that the Persians treated Egypt in the 
5th century B. c. according to the system which they confessedly 
pursued to other countries at that same time, and to Egypt itself 
afterwards. 

This interpretation is, I think, borne out by the phraseology 
of the passage in Herodotus év 8¢ 5) cai rade. Observe the singular 
number, as if the appointment of the sons of Inaros and Amyrtzeus 
to the respective governments which their fathers had held was 
but one act, which occurred as soon as the rebellion was quelled, 
immediately after the death of the one and the flight of the other. 

Again, in the clause kairo: "Ivapo re kai ‘Auvpraiov obSupol Ko Ilépoas 
kaka T\éw épyacavro, the double copulative re cai seems to imply 
that the “mischiefs” Herodotus has in view were done by Inaros 
and Amyrtezeus in conjunction. 

Col. Mure mentions in a note that the Chev. Bunsen agrees 


’ 


with him as to the unity of “ Amyrtzeus,” which, as I have en- 
deavoured to shew, has nothing really to do with the point under 
discussion here. The Chevalier has not, so far as Il know, ex- 
pressed any opinion as to the age of Herodotus. 

I am glad to find that, with regard to this the main question, 
Mr Blakesley, the last editor of Herodotus, has come to the same 
conclusion as myself, and so decidedly that he has not thought 
it necessary to combat the opposite opinion at length. So that 
if I err, I err in good company. 

There is one more passage of Herodotus from which I think 
an inference may very justly be drawn—though I know not that 
any one has yet done so—in support of the side I am advocating. 
That passage is in Book u. ch. 140, where he narrates how the 
blind king Anysis took refuge in the very island which Amyrtzeus 
subsequently found out and also took refuge in, and how, fifty 
years afterwards, Anysis again took possession of the throne. 
Had Herodotus lived to see Amyrtzus issue forth and reconquer 
Egypt, would he have abstained from noticing this remarkable 
completion of the parallel between them? Assuredly not. 

At the risk of repeating what has been already said, I will 
briefly sum up what I hold to have been the main facts as to this 
Egyptian revolt. 
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In the year 452 B.c. Egypt was governed under the Persians 
by several native Meleks, a division familiar to them under the 
“ dodekarchy” of the previous century, Amyrtzeus being Melek, 
greec® Baoieis, of Lower Egypt or part of it, and Inaros being in 
like manner Melek of the district west of the Nile. These two 
having joined in insurrection and defeated Achzemenes, Inaros 
assumed the title of king of Egypt (Diodorus, x1. 75, xaréotnoay 
Baovdéa Tov dvopatduevoy "Ivdpw), Amyrtzeus, doubtless, stipulating for 
an extension of dominion and power. Probably both belonged to 
the family of the last native dynasty, as Inaros was son of a 
Psammitichus*, and Psammenitus, who was defeated by Cam- 
byses, is also called Amyrtzeus. 

After a struggle of six years, the war terminated by the 
death of Inaros, and the flight of Amyrtezeus. The Persians then 
gave the district which each had ruled respectively before the 
revolt to his son, sending Sarsamas as satrap or governor-general 
of Egypt (Ctesias, ch. 35) doubtless with supreme authority over 
the native Meleks; the same office with which Achzmenes had 
been invested by Xerxes, and which Herodotus would have ex- 
pressed by ézirpomos (cf. Herod. vil. 7, Ayaimévea pév vev émirporevovra 
Alyirrov xpdv@ perérecta epdvevce "Ivapws 6 Vapputixou). 

After carefully examining all the authorities on the subject, 
Thucydides (1. 104, 109, sqq.), Diodorus (x1. 71—76), Ctesias 
(XL. 52, sqq.) and the others as quoted above, I cannot find any- 
thing which makes against the account I have given. It is true 
that I cannot point out any passage in which it is distinctly 
stated that Amyrteeus was a vassal-king before the revolt of 462 
B.¢., but I hold it to be implied in the passage of Herodotus 
which we have been diseussing ; and the accounts of the whole 
affair are so brief and so incidental, that we need not be surprised 
at their silence; especially as Inaros was the acknowledged 
leader of the insurrection, and so long as he lived played so much 
more important a part that he obscured the fame of his coad- 
jutors. And the adoption of this hypothesis will make all clear 
in the chronology of Herodotus’s life, and make perfectly plain 
many things which would otherwise stand in our path as moun- 
tains of difficulty. 

It has thus been shewn that there are no positive statements 
in the work of Herodotus which prove it to have been in progress 


* He is himself called Psammitichus in the Scholium to Arist. Pax, 716. 
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' so late as 408 B.c., and no one has pretended to discover any 
d indirect allusions tending to prove the same point; I will now 
’ shew, as briefly as I can, that there are abundant reasons to be 
. deduced both from what Herodotus says, and from what he does 
, not say, proving that he must have concluded his work at a 
' much earlier period. 

The latest events distinctly mentioned by Herodotus are, 


1. the surprise of Plateea by Eurymachus, which took place in 431 
B.C. (Herod. vir. 233); and 2. the murder of the Spartan am- 
bassadors and Aristeas of Corinth, which happened in 430 B.c. 
Herod. vu. 137. 

The 131st chapter of Book vi. wherein Pericles’s greatness is 
said to have been foretold in a dream to his mother, was probably 
written after the death of that statesman, when the violent hos- 
tility and shameful accusations of which he was all his life the 
mark and almost the victim, were forgotten, and the violent 
reaction of popular adoration was finding its expression in mar- 
vellous legend—emi 1d pudwdes exverixnxds. A great minister of a 
free state, however trusted in emergencies, and for a brief hour 
the idol of the people, is for the most part an object of hatred 
and envy, and is happy if he escape the fate which befel De Witt 
and threatened Guizot. Extinctus amabitur idem. Even he 
whom we call Coeur de Lion was addressed in his life-time by the 
Troubadour Bertram de Born as “ Oui et non,” “ Shilly-shally.” 

This same passage must also, I think, have been written 
before Alcibiades came into prominence, else the author would 
hardly have abstained from mentioning him along with the other 
members of the great house from which he sprang. 

A passage in Book vi. c. 98 has been cited as proving that 
Herodotus outlived Artaxerxes, who died in 425 B.c. in December, 
according to Clinton. After mentioning the earthquake of Delos 
which preceded the first Persian invasion, he says: émi yap Aapeiov 
Tov ‘Yoraonéos kat ZépEew trod Aapeiov kai ‘Apro&epew tod Zépkew tpidy 
routéwy emebijs yeveéwy eyevero méew Kaka TH “EAade f} emi eikoot addas 
yeveas tas mpd Aupetov yevopévas, Ta pev ard Tav Tlepoéwv aith yevopeva, 
* ra 8¢ dm aitéwyv tay Kopuvpaiwy repli ths apxijs TodepedvTov. 

I do not at all feel as confident as Dahlmann in affirming 
that the reign of Artaxerxes is here spoken of as past. The 





words would, it appears to me, be equally applicable, if the 
historian were writing towards the close of his long reign. 
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There is also another passage, the more important as occur- 
ring in a subsequent book, which induces me to think that this 
was written before the death of Artaxerxes in 425. I allude to 
B. vu. c. 114, where ’Evvéa d80i is mentioned without any hint of 
its identity with the Amphipolis, which became the centre of 
interest for all Greeks in 424—422 B.c. Therefore I conclude 
that the seventh book was completed before that time. 

I forbear to enter into the discussion which has arisen out of 
the above chapter of the sixth book as to how we are to recon- 
cile the statement of Herodotus that ‘ Delos was shaken” just 
before the Persian war and never after, with that of Thucydides 
(a. 8) that it was shaken just before the Peloponnesian war for 
the first time. Perhaps both reports had their origin in popular 
fears, and Thucydides had never heard of the one nor Herodotus 
of the other. 

The passage (B. 1x. c. 73) which Dahlmann refers to the for- 
tification of Decelea in 413 B.c. cannot possibly bear such an 
interpretation. ‘Amocyéoéa is the oddest word for “seizing and 
fortifying” that could be devised. This is tacitly abandoned by 
Col. Mure, and indeed it was utterly untenable. The reference 
beyond all question is to the invasion of Attica by the Pelopon- 
nesians at the commencement of the war. 

Besides this there is no passage in all the work from which 
the ingenuity of critics has succeeded in extracting even the 
remotest allusion to any event between 425 B.c. and 408 B.c. Is 
it not incredible that a writer like Herodotus, who in the fulness 
of his heart tells his readers all he knows and all he thinks, 
should have passed over the events of that most stirring time in 
absolute silence ? 

Herodotus was no pedant, no would-be philosopher, absorbed 
or affecting to be absorbed in studies of the past, and indifferent 
to the present. He would not have professed “se studere malle” 
within sight of the flames of Vesuvius, or within hearing of the 
cannon of Leipsic. We may be sure that he followed with keen 
interest the varying phases of that great struggle, which the 
world follows with keen interest still, the Peloponnesian war. 
Perhaps, however, he did not live to see the climax of its interest 
in the Sicilian expedition. Certainly he had ceased to write 
before then, otherwise it would have been alluded to some- 
where. 
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Had he known of the Sicilian slaughter, would a defeat of the 
Tarentines and Rhegines, wherein 3000 of the one fell and he 
does not know how many of the other, have been termed by him 
pédvos “EXAnuixds péyroros mavrov tadv jpeis idyev? (B. vit. 170.) Most 
certainly not. 

The 78th Chapter of the fifth Book was no doubt written 
while the Athenians were still not only rav ogeas mepioixedvtwv ra 
mod€uia dueivovs, but paxpo mparo.. 

The prophetic words of Miltiades in B. v1. c. 109, were with- 
out question recorded by Herodotus while they were still apposite, 
while Athens was still rpoérn rav ‘EdAnvidev Trodiov. 

It would be easy to produce many more passages to prove 
that Herodotus was writing while Athens was still prospering and 
victorious, but these will suffice. It only remains for me to state 
briefly the conclusion which I draw from them, and from a 
careful examination of the Author’s works: viz. that Herodotus 
nowhere alludes to an event later than the years 431—429, and 
that the events of those years are alluded to only in the latter 
books—an additional reason, if such were needed, for doubting 
that the words in 1. 130 and 11. 15, which we have discussed, 
refer to so late a period as 408. The earlier books then were 
completed in their present form before the Peloponnesian war 
began, and the latter not many years after. 

In proving (as I trust I have done) my point as to the date of 
Herodotus’s work, I have rested the case entirely on internal 
evidence. The external evidence, such as it is, goes clearly 
against the post-daters. The statement quoted from Pamphila’s 
iropvjpara by Aulus Gellius (N. A. xv. 23) that Herodotus was 
fifty-three years old at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war; the fact recorded by Plutarch (An seni sit gerenda, Resp. 
785 B.) that in 440 Herodotus was sufticiently famous to be 
thought worthy of an ode from Sophocles ; the strong probability 
that Sophocles, about the same time, in the Antigone (905 sqq.), 
referred to the story told by Herodotus (11. 119); the testi- 
mony of Dionysius (De Thucyd. Judic. v1. 5) ‘Hpddoros yevdpevos 
dAiy@ mpdrepov tav Tlepowxdy mapexreivas dé pexpt tov Tedorovynataxav, 
i.e. “born before the Persian he reached up to the Pelopon- 
nesian war,” not “lived over it,” observe;—all these go to 
establish the proposition for which I have contended, and might 
be enforced with corroborative circumstances, were it not that 
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this paper has already extended beyond the limits I had pre- 
scribed myself at its commencement. 

As I have been throughout impugning a particular opinion of 
Col. Mure, I will not conclude without expressing my great 
admiration for his work in general, and the deep sense which I 
entertain of the obligations which, by his acuteness and inde- 
pendent judgment, he has conferred upon ancient literature. 


W. G. CLARK. 


P.S. The last number of Schneidewin’s Philologus, dated 
1854, but only just published, contains an article iiber Herodot’s 
Lebenszeit which I did not see till after my own paper had been 
sent to press. The writer, M. Schill, with regard to the question 
discussed above, comes to the same conclusion as Mr Grote, on 


the same grounds. 
WGC, 


Vi. 


Nicomachean Ethics, Book V: Eudemian Ethics, 


Book IV. 


1. On Chapter 8, with reference to Journal of Philology, 
Vol. I, p. 344. 


I OFFER no apology to the distinguished person who I am 
given to understand is the writer of the paper here examined for 
calling his statements in question, feeling sure that controversy 
if carried on in a friendly spirit can only serve to promote the 
interesis of truth, and that if I fail to refute his arguments they 
will thereby receive additional confirmation. My simplest plan 
will be I think first to give my own explanation of the principal 
passages under discussion, and afterwards to examine H. L. M.’s 
remarks, as my view of the case whether right or wrong will be 
thus more readily apprehended. 

In the preceding chapter the author whom I believe to be 
Eudemus has been explaining in a somewhat formal manner the 


nature of distributive and corrective justice. The former he 
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illustrates by geometrical, the latter by what he calls arithmetical 
proportion. Distributive justice assigns in due proportion to the 
more worthy the larger, to the less worthy the smaller share of 
honour, wealth, &c.; A: B:: C: D, A and B being the persons, 
C and D the rewards, Corrective justice is no respecter of per- 
sons; it matters not whether it is a good man who has cheated 
a bad man or a bad man who has defrauded a good man; in 
both cases the wrong is to be redressed according to arithmetical 
proportion. The eighth chapter treats of a third kind of justice, 
7rd avturenovOds, the lex talionis, retaliation, reciprocity or the prin- 
ciple of like for like. This though agreeing neither with distri- 
butive nor with corrective justice combines in some measure the 
characteristics of both. The relative worth of the persons is to 
be taken into account, not in order to award to one more, to 
another less; but in order to calculate the value of their produc- 
tions or the degree in which a benefit or an injury severally 
affects them, for the purpose of determining the amount of ex- 
changeable produce or of requital which each must receive 
before equality is established between them. While the first two 
kinds of justice regulate the conduct of the state towards its dif- 
ferent members, the latter determines the relation which shall 
subsist between individuals, between man and man, in their 
dealings with one another. Though the author developes this prin- 
ciple chiefly in its relation to commercial exchange, he says that it 
applies equally to the requital either of a benefit or of an injury ; 
in short to every kind of wodcrix) xowovria, that is of mutual dealing 
between men considered as social beings. This I will illustrate by 
an example taken from the Great Ethics. A slave gives a freeman 
a blow; the lex talionis is not satisfied by the slave receiving a 
blow in return; A, the freeman: B, the slave :: C, an injury done 
to A: D, an injury done to B, Say that A is ten times the value 
of B, then a blow given to A is ten times as great as a blow given 


‘to B. You must therefore increase D ten times before you have 


a right to join diagonally, xara duiperpoy cvgevyriva, which repre- 
sents the case after requital when the parties have been put on 
an equality. A, the freeman, after he has received satisfaction 
and thus been equalised with B : D, the blow multiplied ten 
times :: B, after he is punished and so equalised with A: C, the 
blow given to A; or alternando A: B:: D: C ::, if you please, 
1:1. The argument may be somewhat obscure and clumsy; I 
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will speak of that by and bye; but the general meaning seems 
to me not to admit of any doubt. In all cases of dvrirerovOds you 
must first determine the proper ratio which exists between the 
persons, which will give the ratio of the things and so enable you 
to join diagonally, that is establish the equality which ought to 
subsist before and therefore after exchange or requital. 

The author however as I have already observed dwells at 
greatest length on the most important kind of zodirixi Kowovia as 
regards individuals, viz. barter or commercial exchange, the 
leading passages relating to which I will now proceed to examine. 
After stating that this principle accords neither with distributive 
nor corrective justice and briefly criticising some opinions re- 
specting it, he goes on to say ‘A\N’ &y MEN ais Kowavias ais 
GdAXaktiKkais cuvéxer Td Tovodroy Sixatoy rd avtuterovOds, kat avadoyiay 


‘ ‘ > > , ~ 3 - x +2 , € ’ + 
Kat py KaT tooTnTra, (ro QVTLTFOLELV yap avadoyov OUPMEVEL 1) TOALSy » 


yap rd Kaxas... xapi{duevor,) moet AE tiv avridoow tiv Kar’ dvadoyiay 
cata Sidpetpov cvferéis, olov oixodduos &d’ 3 A, oxutorépos o B, 
oikia ef @ T, imddnua ef’ & A. Sei odv AapBdvew Tov oixoddpor Tapa 
Tov oxurotdéyou Tov éxeivov Epyov, Kat airov eéxeiv@ peradiddvat Td avrov. 
‘However, to come to the point, since in all mutual dealings 
where barter takes place this form of justice, the principle of like 
for like, holds society together, proceeding according to propor- 
tion and not equality, (this principle indeed applies to every 
kind of mutual dealing, for by requital in proportion society 
subsists, it applies alike to the redress of injuries and the return 
of benefits, &c.) the joining together diagonally the opposite 
angles of a parallelogram represents this mutual dealing; A is a 
builder, B a shoemaker, C a house, D a shoe; the builder has to 
receive from the shoemaker some of his work and to give in 
return some of his own.’ I have altered Bekker’s punctuation 
and arranged the passage in what appears to be its true con- 
nexion; for surely yey and d¢ answer one another and the inter- 
mediate sentences form a series of parenthetical clauses which 
extend the principle to other kinds of xowwvia quite in the manner 
of Aristotle and even more of his imitator Eudemus who loves to 
exaggerate all his master’s peculiarities, The diagonal conjunc- 
tion is.of course the proportion A: D:: B: C, or, éva\ddé, A: B:: 
D3. 

The next sentence has an important bearing on the argument, 


Seas > a 7 ‘ . ‘ ’ , ” ? ‘ > ‘ 
Eav ovv mp@toy 7 TO Kata tv avadoyiay wor, €tta TO avturerovOds 
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yerntat, ota TO Aeyopevov' ci SE py, ovK toov ovde cuppéver’ ovbey yap 
koAver kpeirroy elvat Td Oarépou Epyov f} rb Oarépov, Sei ody radra loacbjva. 
‘If then equality conformably to the proportion be first deter- 
mined, and after that reciprocity take place, there will follow the 
result we speak of; but if this is not done the exchange is not 
equal, for there is nothing to hinder the work of the one being 
superior to that of the other. These then must first be brought 
to an equality.’ This clearly means that you are first of all by a 
proportion to estimate the worth of the productions according to 
the worth of the producers, in order to be able by increasing the 
quantity to make the less equal to the more valuable. If the 
farmer be worth twice the shoemaker, then will his produce also 
be worth twice that of the other; you must therefore increase in 
this ratio the quantity of the shoemaker’s produce; otherwise 
they will not be equal nor able to exchange on fair terms. Thus 
it is the proportion which fixes the equality. 

In the next twenty lines the author explains the use of money 
as a means of securing regularity in barter; he then continues 
the former argument in these words "Eora 8) dvtiumerovOds, Srav 
icag Oj, Bore Srep yewpyds mpos oKuToTdpov, Td Epyov Td TOU oKUTOTOpOU 
mpos To TOU yewpyov. eis oxjpa 8 dvadoyias ov dei Gyew, Srav adda- 
Ewvrat,...ddX drav €xaou Ta abrav, ovrws toot Kal Kowwwvoi, Ste avty 
n tadrns Sivata én’ aitav yiverba. yewpyds A, tpopy T, oxvrordyos B, 
TO Epyov avrov Td icacpevoy A. ef 8 ovtw pi) Hv avtimerovOéva, ork ay jv 
xowwvia. | have purposely omitted one clause, intending to examine 
it more fully afterwards. ‘It follows from what has been said 
that there will be reciprocity after equality has been established, 
the farmer bearing the same ratio to the shoemaker as the shoe- 
maker’s work to the farmer’s. But observe they are not to be 
brought into a proportion after exchange has taken place, other- 
wise, &c.; but while they hold each his own work, so long are 
they on equal terms and in a condition to have mutual dealings, 
because this equality can then be effected in their case. A is the 
farmer, C the corn, B the shoemaker, D his work which has 
been raised to an equality with A’s. But had it not been possible 
in this way to apply the principle of reciprocity, there could 
have been no dealing between them.’ This passage is a mere 
amplification of the one explained above. The original proportion 
it is which determines from the relative worth of A and B the 
relative worth of their productions and points out in what ratio 
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the inferior work must be increased for A and B to exchange on 
equal terms. érav icac6# and dav ddddEwvra have of course their 
proper aorist force and the latter is opposed to drav gyaox. So 
long as each retains possession of his own work the equality 
may be established and a fair exchange take place; but this is 
no longer possible if they part with their property before the 
proportion has determined this equality. 

I will now proceed to consider some of H. L. M.’s statements. 
If the explanation I have given is correct, there is of course no 
contradiction apparent or real between the two passages which 
he compares together in page 344. He understands I presume 
Grav dAAdéwvrac in the sense of érav adddAdrrevrat, and no doubt the 
same reason has induced various commentators to omit the 
negative before dei ayew, which as H. L. M. rightly observes is not 
countenanced by a single manuscript. But I wholly dissent from 
what he says of the scholiast whose comment appears to me to 
be very clear and quite correct; it is as follows Tas dvadoyias rev 
TexUITav Kai Tov Epywy Sei moeiy mpd Tod drAdk~ag Gat... ywomerns yap 
Tis dvadoyias mpd Tits ddXayijs pera S€ rodro rhs dvraddayis Cora 
9 avridoots Kat } Gddayi ton Kat Sixaia (Ed. Ald. p. 69,1. 30). Where 
does he say that ‘the equality is to exist before exchange but 
not afterwards?’ The proportion, dvadoyia, takes place before ex- 
change in order to determine the equality which ought to exist 
both before and after it. 

In page 345 H. L. M. asks, ‘What is meant by dvrimerovOés or 
dvridoots kat avadoyiay and kar iodrnra?... The natural and obvious 
meaning of an exchange in proportion is one in which the value 
of the goods exchanged is proportional to the wealth or ability 
of the parties exchanging; so that e.g. if A is ten times as rich 
as B, his gift will be ten times as great as B's return.’ I have 
already attempted to show that our author is not speaking of an 
exchange in proportion but of an exchange in equality, which 
equality is determined by proportion, ¢av mparov jf 1d Kara Tip 
dvaXoyiay igor, and it is real worth, not wealth, which this pro- 


portion takes account of. 

If Il am right, the next paragraph likewise falls to the ground; 
and when H. L. M. asks, ‘What parallel can possibly exist be- 
tween avenging an injury and dealing with a tradesman ?” and so 
on, Lreply that according to our author the closest parallel exists 
between them, all alike as different phases of sodctix) cowwvia being 
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included under the term dvtirerovéés, of which I have already 
attempted to give an illustration. 

In page 346 H. L. M. quotes a passage from the Eudemian 
Ethics, ‘ which explains,’ he says, ‘the whole difficulty as clearly 
as if it had been expressly written in illustration of it.” The pas- 
sage has a reference, but in my opinion only a general reference, 
to our chapter; but there is another passage in the same work 
which makes pointed allusion to our chapter and which has 
always appeared to me of ominous import for deciding whether 
Aristotle or Eudemus is the author of this fifth (fourth) book. 
It occurs near the end of the long tenth chapter of the seventh 
book, p. 1243 b 27, “Opes S€ qavepiv kal éevraida mas yrwpioréov: Evi 
yap petpntéoy kat évrav@ add’ ovx dpw adda Ady@: TO dvaddyov yap 
perpntéov, @orep kat 7) WOALTLKI) peTpEiTaL KoLV@Via. Tas yap KoWernTE 
yeopy@ oxvrorépos, ei py) TG dvddoyov icacOjaera ta Epya; 
‘Nevertheless in this case too it is clear how we are to decide: 
in this case too we are to measure by one standard, not however 
one of number but one of proportion; we must measure I repeat 
by the principle of proportion, as is done in the mutual dealings 
of social life: for how shall a shoemaker have dealings with a 
farmer, unless their works shall be brought to an equality by the 
principle of proportion? Is there any ambiguity in these words? 
Eudemus asserts that proportion must serve as the standard of 
all wodtrixi) xowwvia; then selecting for special comment one of its 
branches commercial exchange, he employs the very same illus- 
tration which is so largely developed in our chapter. And here 
I cannot refrain from quoting the words of Aristotle which are 
the groundwork of the Eudemian passage just cited, in order first 
to elucidate still further the points in dispute ; secondly to let it 
be seen that the language of Eudemus tallies here with the 5th 
(4th) book much more closely than Aristotle’s; and lastly to 
show that in nothing does the latter more display the greatness 
of his strength than in the signal moderation with which he ab- 
stains from loading a discussion with pedantic fulness of detail in 
cases where, to use his own expression, mathematical accuracy 
would be out of place. This however cannot be said of Eudemus, 
nor of the 5th book of the Ethics, if indeed it belong to the Nico- 
machean and not, as I believe it does, to the Eudemian treatise. 
The passage to which I refer forms the commencement of the 
ninth book, ’Ev macats 8€ rais dvopoedéor pidias ro dvddoyor iodter 
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kai cafe. tiv pidiav, xaOdmep cipntat, oiov Kai év TH modiTiKH TH OKVTOTSpO 
dvti tav tmodnpdrav dpoBy yivera Kat agiav, Kai t@ ipdvtyn kai Trois 
Aowois, The reasoning here is the same but is much more simply 
expressed ; it is still proportion and relative value which render 
any kind of social dealing and therefore any commercial trans- 
action equal and just. 

I greatly doubt whether the words xowviac dddaxrixai could 
bear the meaning given to them in page 347, ‘interchange of 
friendly offices.’ Surely they denote one particular kind of zod- 
Tiki) kowvwvia barter or commercial exchange. In later legal phrase- 
ology “adXakrixdy Sixacov is a technical term for commercial law. 
It is true that Plato in his Sophist, p. 223 c, divides 4 ddXaxrixy 
into two classes, 75 pév dwpyrixdy rd dé erepov dyopactixdy, but he does 
not further explain dwpyrixdéy, the whole of the context discussing 
barter of one kind or another. But granting that the words could 
in themselves bear this meaning, would the author have so used 
them once and then in the same chapter without the slightest 
warning have employed the cognate terms dddayj and ddddrrecbac 
some ten times in their proper technical sense of commercial ex- 
change? But conceding even this the construction of the sentence 
seems, as I have already attempted to show, imperiously to reject 
such an explanation. Nor can I agree with H. L. M. when he 
goes on to say ‘ Proportion is admissible in commerce only when 
the ratios composing it are ratios of equality ; i.e. when the rela- 
tion between the two producers and their respective works can 
be expressed by A: B::C:D:: 1:1. That would be a sorry 
result indeed of so elaborate an argument. The proportion A : B 
:: C : D is admissible before exchange in all cases, whatever the 
ratios be; nay more it is the only test by which that equality can 
be determined which enables dealers to exchange on fair terms 
and obtain those ratios of equality which are the symbols of fair 
exchange, that is not A: B::C:D:: 1:1, but A: B:: D:C:: 
1: 1, represented by the diagonal conjunction, where D by means 
of the first proportion has been raised to an equality with C, and 
consequently B has been put on an equal footing with A. The 
remarks of the scholiast are well worth perusal: they immediately 
follow the passage quoted above. 

I now come to the difficult clause Ei d¢ py, dudorépas eéer ras 
imepoxas Td éregov axpov Of which I have deferred the consideration 


till now. The Scholiast’s comment is odd and unsatisfactory, Ei 
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8€ dmdGs Kai xwpis avadoyias ddAd£ovrat éxdrepa TGV Akpwv, Hrot 6 oikoddpos 
kai 6 oxuteds auorépas eer ras tmepoxds: ei yap AdBy 6 oikoddpos ra B 
brodnfara, €orar pev Urepexav ws oixoddpos tmepexdpevos Sé€ Kal €Adeirav 
os Ta B imodjpata €xwv, and conversely with the shoemaker. <Ac- 
cording to another but in my opinion equally erroneous interpre- 
tation the words dudorépas ras imepoxas are made to signify ‘both 
more and less:’ the one will give more and receive less, the other 
will give less and receive more. But how can the words have this 
meaning or rather no-meaning? Surely the act of giving more 
implies the receiving less and vice versa. Can a person in bar- 
tering with another give more and yet not receive less, or give 
less and not receive more? The supposition is absurd. I under- 
stand the passage thus. The author in his fear lest his theory 
should be abused insists again and again that the proportion and 
consequent equalisation shall take place before not after the 
exchange; ‘if this is not done,’ he adds, ‘one of the two will 
have both the exceedings,’ i.e. both the excess in value of the 
superior work and also the proportional excess in quantity which 
ought to go to the inferior work. Thus if A and B first exchange 
and after that seek to equalise by proportion, you will have A: B 
:: D: C, D of course being B’s C A’s work; but A is worth say 
twice B, so that if the proportion stands C must be doubled in 
order to bring B to an equality with A; and thus B will get 
double the amount of work of double the value, i. e. dudorépas ras 
imepoxas, the words thus bearing their natural meaning. This in- 
terpretation may sound somewhat like a truism; but the author 
here as elsewhere seems to be thinking more of the technical 
completeness of his exposition than of the precise worth taken 
by itself of each of his statements. To justify the caution, one 
might imagine a scene of the following kind. A, a farmer of the 
old school, wishes to exchange his corn for the shoes of B, a 
cobbler of the town, whose native sagacity has been sharpened 
by the lectures of Protagoras and Gorgias, or at all events by the 
gratuitous instructions of Socrates. B naturally takes the lead in 
concluding the bargain. He informs A that the best philosophers 
are agreed that barter shall take place according to diagonal 
proportion but neglects to add that the proportion should be de- 
termined before exchange. ‘We have thus,’ he says to A, at the 
same time describing a parallelogram with its two diagonals, ‘ the 
proportion A: D :: B: C, or alternando A: B:: D: C. If you do 
Vou. Il. March, 1855. 5 
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not see this step, Sir, I beg to refer you to the 16th proposition 
in the 5th book of Thezetetus’ edition of the Elements of Theo- 
dorus, the standard work on the subject, where you will at once 
perceive the truth of what I say by taking any equimultiples 
whatever of A and D and also any equimultiples of B and C. 
Now fully persuaded as I am of the truth that society cannot 
exist without a due and proper subordination of ranks, I am 
proud to acknowledge your superiority to me. The best authori- 
ties calculate you at I believe two and a half times my value. If 
you think the ratio should be higher in your favour, I bow to 
your decision. You do not contest the point;—very good, we 
have then A: B:: D: C, A representing you, B myself, D one of 
my poor shoes, C a sack of your excellent corn. As fair ex- 
change requires that all four terms should be made equal, I am 
to be increased two and a half times and C likewise. Permit me 
therefore to take these five sacks and to leave you these two 
shoes.’ Exit cobbler with corn; farmer remains with the shoes 
in a state of bewilderment from which he vainly endeavours to 
escape by taking any equimultiples whatever of himself and the 
shoes, of the cobbler and the corn. 


2. Does this book belong to Aristotle or Eudemus ? 


Wirt the exception of the Organon which appears to be 
complete and uninjured in all its parts there is hardly one of the 
numerous works now extant under the name of Aristotle which 
does not present to the critic difficulties more or less grave ex- 
tending sometimes to the whole treatise but more frequently 
affecting only particular sections. As we possess little or no 
external testimony to enable us to pierce the thick mist of ob- 
security which hangs over the history of Aristotle’s writings owing 
to the loss of that enormous mass of philosophical literature 
which was published between his death and the times of Cicero, 
we are left almost entirely to the uncertain and precarious guid- 
ance of internal evidence. Many distinguished critics however 
both in France and Germany have of late years employed their 
labour on this long neglected field, but none with more eminent 
success than Professor Leonhard Spengel in several dissertations 
published at different times in the Munich Transactions. One of 
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the most valuable of these is an examination* of the three trea- 
tises on ethics which have come down to us among the works of 
Aristotle, prompted apparently by the publication of an incom- 
plete essay of Schleiermacher’s in which he maintains the amazing 
paradox that the so called Great Ethics have most claim to be 
the work if not of the master himself at least of one of his im- 
mediate disciples, that the Eudemian treatise is a later and less 
valuable production and the Nicomachean the latest, most un- 
scientific and worst of the three. Spengel on the contrary holds 
that the Nicomachean Ethics were written by Aristotle, the Eu- 
demian by Eudemus of Rhodes, next to Theophrastus the most 
famous of his scholars, and that the Great Ethics are a mere 
paraphrase of this latter work and of a much later though uncer- 
tain age. These points he demonstrates so triumphantly, de- 
molishing at one and the same time the arguments of the Goliath 
himself and sweeping away the cobweb theories of one Titze and 
one Pansch, that no one I am confident will ever afterwards im- 
pugn the genuineness of the Nicomachean treatise even though 
he be blind to its power and beauty which proclaim with loud 
voice that it comes from the master’s hand,—Vociferantur et 
exponunt preclara reperta. The lovers of Aristotle may well 
rejoice that Schleiermacher could bring himself to deliver such a 
criticism, shewing as it does how little one of his most delightful 
works has suffered from the assault of so renowned a master of 
logical fence and leading the way to so complete and brilliant a 
refutation. For Spengel not merely proves his main point but 
throws a flood of light on every part of his subject by the mass 
of interesting illustration which he brings to bear on it. It is 
true that Schleiermacher’s published essay is but a fragment, and 
had the rest of what he composed on this question been extant 
much that is obscure in his argument might have been cleared 
up; but as it at present stands it is quite abortive and unworthy 
of so great a name. A summary of Spengel’s refutation would do 
him but little justice as it rests on conclusions drawn from a very 
wide induction of particulars; and as these are so natural in 
themselves and so little likely to be questioned by the reader, I 


* Ueber die unter dem Namen des 2 (1841), pp. 439-551. 
Aristoteles erhaltenen ethischen Schrif- + Siimmtl. Werke, zur Philosophie 
ten. Abhandl. der Miinchner Akad, m1, ‘111, pp. 306-333. 
> 
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will say no more on this head but will pass on at once to what is 
the more immediate subject of this paper. 

No reader of Aristotle needs to be told that the Nicomachean 
and Eudemian Ethics possess three books im common, the 5th, 
6th and 7th of the former being word for word the same as the 
4th, 5th and 6th of the latter. Now as it is plain on the most 
cursory perusal that both works are equally incomplete without 
these books or others closely corresponding in substance, it 
would seem to follow that one of the two has, probably by some 
accident, lost part of its contents and had the loss replaced out 
of the other. This would appear to be the only admissible alter- 
native ; for it would introduce a highly improbable complication 
into the case to suppose that one work lost a part of its contents 
and had this supplied out of the other, while the latter lost in its 
turn a different portion which was supplied out of the former. 
Such an assumption could only be justified by very strong internal 
evidence. Spengel though with some hesitation assigns them to 
the Nicomachean, Schleiermacher to the Eudemian Ethics but 
on most perverse grounds owing to the radical viciousness of his 
theory. I agree with him as to the fact but altogether repudiate 
his reasonings which however his fragmentary essay developes in 
a very imperfect manner. The latest editor of the Eudemian 
Ethics A. T. H. Fritzsche, adopting the opinions started by 
A. M. Fischer in an able dissertation*, greatly complicates the 
question by giving the 5th book to Aristotle, the 6th and 7th to 
Eudemus. 

What then is to decide the dispute? General considerations 
of style and manner? To state my own conviction, I confess that 
I have never read the Nicomachean Ethics without being struck 
with the contrast between these three books and the rest of the 
work; and on reperusing consecutively the two treatises I feel as 
strongly as it is possible to do the close resemblance which the 
style of these books bears to that of the Eudemian Ethics and 
the discrepancy which exists between them and the Nicomachean. 
The latter is among the most excellent and genial of Aristotle’s 
writings. It displays vigour and raciness of language, depth yet 
simplicity of reasoning. We are told at the outset not to look for 
mathematical accuracy of treatment. Therefore the author gives 


* De ethicis Nicomacheis et Eudemiis Aristotelis nomine inscriptis. Bonn, 1847. 
° 
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himself little concern as to whether the connexion between the 
different parts is such that no flaw could be detected by a keen 
adversary. The style too is plain and easy and with the excep- 
tion of a few critical difficulties one can read the work with very 
little exertion. It is true that at every fresh perusal the reader 
will be struck more and more with the depth of thought which 
opens itself to his view. In some parts, especially in the first 
and still more the last book, the majestic flow of thought and 
language displays almost the beauty and more than the strength 
of Plato. Witness his glowing description of that life which the 
philosopher should strive to attain but which gods alone can en- 
joy in perfection, the Bios bewpnrixds, the first and chiefest of all, 
Him, to use Milton’s personification, who yon’soars on golden wing 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, The cherub Contemplation. But 
as soon as I come to the disputed books I find all changed, the 
style harsher and more cumbrous, the thoughts less clearly de- 
veloped; endless dropiae and answers to dmopia often leading to 
nothing; no life, no freshness. What a difference between the 
forcible, the hearty con amore exposition of the other ethical 
virtues in the 3rd and 4th books and that of justice in the 5th or 
the unequal and illbalanced treatment of the intellectual virtues 
in the 6th book! How immeasurably inferior is the discussion 
of pleasure in the 7th to that other and quite independent one 
in the first chapters of the 10th book! But on turning to the 
Eudemian treatise I perceive a perfect similarity of method and 
manner between it and the disputed books. The Rhodian wine 
it must be confessed though sound is somewhat harsh. It cannot 
indeed be denied that the style of Eudemus is formed on that of 
his master. Aristotle was the founder of a new technical and 
scientific language which struck deep roots in the writings of the 
later philosophical schools of Greece, was appropriated by the 
schoolmen and exercises at this day an important influence on 
the terminology of modern philosophy and art. It was only 
natural that his pupil Eudemus should imitate this style; and 
indeed his manner up to a certain point is quite Aristotelian, nay 
in some respects he is more Aristotelian than Aristotle himself. 
He adopts all the technical expressions; imitates, almost apes, all 
the salient points; copies often the minutest peculiarities of his 
master. So far then if any one maintains that these three books 
are Aristotelian in their style and treatment it is impossible to 
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deny this in a certain sense; yet for myself I have always felt 
that as in the undisputed books of the Eudemian Ethics so in 
these doubtful ones the life, the aroma of the master is wanting. 
But tastes proverbially differ, and Spengel a better judge than I 
am pronounces these books as well as the rest of Eudemus’ 
treatise to be so entirely in Aristotle’s manner that general con- 
siderations of style can determine absolutely nothing; while 
Fischer and Fritzsche agree in the conclusion that the 5th book 
is thoroughly Aristotelian and that the 6th and 7th are unworthy 
of Aristotle and quite in the manner of Eudemus, 

The question therefore if it can be decided at all must be 
decided by proofs of a less disputable kind. The Great Ethics* 
which follow, not the Nicomachean, but the Eudemian throughout 
the undisputed books (though the writer seems from his opening 
words and from several expressions in the course of his work to 
have known something of the former) likewise paraphrase the 
three doubtful books. This, says Spengel who gives them how- 
ever to the other work, is the strongest argument that can be 
produced in support of Eudemus’ claim. But though I am de- 
cidedly in favour of that claim I do not see that this argument 
has much weight unless we could be sure that the Great Ethics 
were written before this transfer of books took place. This how- 
ever is by no means certain, since it is far from improbable that 
one of the two werks lost the part which corresponded with 
these three books soon after the death of the author; for it is 
natural to conclude that more than one copy of such important 
works would soon be in the hands of the disciples of the Lyceum, 
and this would render the loss of a portion of the contents less 
likely. If indeed the Nicomachean was one of the treatises which 
descended into Neleus’ cellar, we might in that case easily 
account for its revisiting the light of day in a mutilated condition. 
But who can solve this riddle ? 

Not more decisive are the allusions of Aristotle in other 


* For reasons why the work though 
much shorter than the other two might 
have received this name see Spengel, 
Pp. 453, and the great schoolman Alber- 
tus Magnus who acutely observes in his 
Ethica, Tract. t at end, Tom. Iv, p..1o, 
Scripsit autem et librum qui dicitur magna 
moralia, non ideo quod scriptura PLUS 


contineat sed quia de PLURIBUS tractat, 
sicut de concordia benignitate bonitate et 
quibusdam aliis, de quibus hic [i.e. in eth. 
Nicom.] nullam mentionem facit ; sed de 
quibus hic tractat, perfectius determinat et 
prolixius quam in libro magnorum mora- 
lium. No satisfactory explanation has 
been discovered of the name Nicomachean. 
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works to questions treated of in this part of the Ethics where as 
is usual with him these are made in general terms; for it is 
beyond all question that the work to which these books do not 
belong has lost equivalent ones. The reference near the end of 
the first chapter of the Metaphysics to a question discussed in the 
6th book of the Nicomachean or 5th of the Eudemian Ethics is 
of this description and therefore proves nothing. The references 
to what is said in the 5th (4th) book I reserve for further con- 
sideration as one of them appears to me to be of importance, 
and proceed meanwhile to a different kind of proofs, restricting 
myself to a brief summary of what has been said by others 
respecting the 7th and 6th books in order to be able to enlarge 
more fully on what I have to bring forward myself about 
the 5th. 

Certainly the strongest evidence that these books are by 
Eudemus is to be found in the discussion on pleasure in the last 
four chapters of the 7th (6th) book. Spengel’s examination of 
these chapters is so learned and complete that he seems to 
upset his theory with his own hands and in spite of himsef to 
prove Eudemus to be the author. If we assume them to be 
Aristotle’s, what difficulties meet us! We have two separate dis- 
sertations on pleasure, this and the one in the first chapters of 
the 10th book; neither of which makes the slightest reference to 
the other. They differ in form and in spirit. That the discussion 
in the 10th book is Aristotle’s may be proved by overpowering 
evidence: twice in the 9th book he fixes it for this place; twice 
in the latter part of the 10th book he speaks of it as having 
come in this place after that on friendship, But nowhere in the 
Nicomachean Ethics out of the disputed books is there any 
allusion to the former discussion in the 7th book. On the other 
hand Eudemus, at the end of 11, 2, has these words ‘Axp:Séorepov 
dé mepi rod yevous trav ndovav Eorar Srarperéov €v Tois Aeyouevors VoTEpov 
mepi éyxpareias xai dxpacias, assigning to the discussion the very 
place which it here occupies; while Aristotle never connects the 
examination of ¢yxpdrea with that of pleasure. 

The evidence of the passages themselves is equally strong. 
The discussion in the 10th book is immeasurably superior to the 
other, more simple, more beautiful, more profound, more true. 
It agrees with what Aristotle says elsewhere. After refuting 
Eudoxus he proves that no pleasure can be the chief good or 
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evdapovia* and that some pleasures are not good nor desirable at 
all. The dissertation in the 7th book while sometimes showing 
signs of imitation sometimes flatly contradicts the other. Near 
the beginning of the 14th chapter it is said that though some 
pleasures may be bad there is nothing to hinder some other 
being the chief good. A strange sentiment indeed for Aristotle! 
As Spengel has proved conclusively that the arguments in these 
chapters are principally directed not against the Philebus of 
Plato but against the teaching of Speusippus, it is probable that 
this sentiment was prompted by a spirit of antagonism towards 
the latter who carried his master’s doctrines to an extravagant 
length by denying that any pleasure whatever was a good. 
There can be little doubt that in the lifetime of Eudemus an in- 
ternecine war raged between the Academy and the Lyceum, and 
that Aristotle’s relentless exposure of the extravagances of Plato’s 
successors would excite in them a desire of retaliation and make 
them eager to detect any weak point, real or fancied, in his coat 
of mail. It has always appeared to me far from unlikely that 
such attacks may have been the chief cause which induced Eu- 
demus to paraphrase his master’s Ethics, Analytics and several 
other of his works and to introduce modifications of greater or 
less moment in order sometimes to parry the objections of an 
opponent, sometimes it may be to assail him in return. I cannot 
imagine either Plato or Aristotle turning aside in his stately 
march for the purpose of conciliating or exasperating an adver- 
sary. Spengel as it would seem from a strongly preconceived 
notion that the books must be Aristotle’s suggests a meagre 
hypothesis, admissible only in case no other explanation were 
possible, that this may be a separate dissertation by Aristotle 
incorporated with the Ethics by his disciples: as if they were 
likely to spoil a perfect work by an unmeaning interpolation of 
this kind. But at the end of his essay, p. 533, constrained by 
the force of the evidence he says in contradiction to what he 
had before been maintaining, ‘1 must confess that the probability 


* Thus maintaining his high standard 
of evdatpovia or rayabéy or 7d dpicrov or 
TavOpimrwov dyabév, all synonymes, as 
Wuxns évépyed tis Kar’ dperhy Tedelav 
é&v Biw redely, adding at the same time 


with his usual moderation that a man 
must be 
. 


ixav@s Kexopyynuévos rots 


éxros dyadois, for no one can be happy 
with a fortune like Priam’s: wiser ground 
surely for one in Aristotle’s position to 
take up than the stolid impassiveness of 
Stoicism. No one knew better than he 
that ‘‘strength is not shewn by convul- 
sions but in stout bearing of burdens.” 
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is greater that this is a fragment of Eudemus’ Ethics.’ Yes, 
surely it is; and then the rest of this book which in the passage 
quoted above from Eudemus is closely connected with these 
chapters must necessarily go along with them. And have we not 
now a right to infer that the other two books also belong to 
Eudemus? But this I think can be proved independently in the 
case of the 6th by internal evidence equally strong. As this 
evidence has been collected and applied with great acuteness 
by Fischer in the dissertation mentioned above and by Fritzsche 
in his edition of the Eudemian Ethics, I content myself with 
referring the reader to these works; for it would require some 
space to give an intelligible summary of their arguments. They 
have proved I think Eudemus to be the author by pointing 
out not only many striking coincidences between the rest of his 
treatise and this book but also irreconcileable discrepancies 
between it and the Nicomachean Ethics. They have likewise 
thrown much light on the general import of the last mutilated 
chapters of the Eudemian Ethics and have shown that Eudemus 
must have considerably modified the views developed by Aristotle 
in his 10th book in order doubtless to bring them more into 
conformity with the science of ethics in its more restricted 
meaning. They have also successfully answered several objections 
urged by Spengel against the claim of Eudemus, showing that 
some of these tend to confirm rather than disprove it. And here 
I may add that their reasonings appear to me greatly to invali- 
date the force of that which Spengel looks upon as a decisive 
proof that the three books are Aristotle’s, viz. the curious fact 
that the writer of the Great Ethics, who as I have said follows 
throughout the undisputed parts of the Eudemian, after finishing 
his paraphrase of the 7th (6th) book passes on, not to the dis- 
cussion of friendship which comes next to this book both in the 
Nicomachean and Eudemian treatise, but to the three mutilated 
chapters which form the conclusion of the latter as it now stands, 
and then closes his work with a chapter on friendship. There- 
fore, says Spengel, in his copy of the Eudemian Ethics these 
three books were wanting and were found by him in the Nicoma- 
chean; also the three last chapters came before the dissertation 
on friendship and therefore have precedence in his paraphrase ; 
this precedence they must also have had in the work as it 
came from the hands of Eudemus, and they must have suffered 
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mutilation from the same accident which destroyed that portion 
of the work which was replaced by these three books. But to this 
I reply that we know nothing as to how, when or where the Great 
Ethics were written. I believe that their author had before him 
Eudemus’ treatise in essentially the same condition in which we 
possess it, that the three last fragmentary chapters belonged to 
its last book, that the writer of the Great Ethics chose to put 
his paraphrase of them before his chapter on friendship because 
being isolated and disconnected they appeared to him unsuitable 
for the conclusion of a treatise. For what a simpleton he must 
have been if after going to the Nicomachean Ethics for these 
three books he then deserted the perfect work in order to para- 
phrase unconnected fragments! But as I have already observed 
it appears to me most probable that before his time these three 
books had already been transferred from the one work into the 
other. 

But if the 7th and 6th books are given to Eudemus must not 
the 5th go with them? No, say Fischer and Fritzsche ; while the 
two former have all the marks of Eudemus’ style, the 5th on jus- 
tice is quite in the manner and spirit of Aristotle; in it you see 
his lacteus candor, &c., except indeed in the last chapter which is 
unworthy of Aristotle and must be a fragment of Eudemus’ lost 
book. Surely this is a strangely complicated hypothesis and 
would require strong evidence to prove it. To meet one general 
assertion by another, I am of opinion that the style of this book, 
last chapter and all, is precisely the same as that of the other 
two and of the undisputed parts of the Eudemian Ethics; that 
it belongs to Eudemus and must have borne the same relation to 
Aristotle’s lost dissertation on justice that the treatment of the 
other ethical virtues in the 2nd and 3rd books does to that con- 
tained in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

The following is one of the most plausible arguments for 
giving this book to Aristotle. About 20 lines from the beginning 
of the 5th chapter we find this passage [epi 8€ rijs xa’ xacrov 
madeias Kal hv amdds avip dyabds éort mérepov tis moderixis éeotiv 
érépas Uorepov Sioporcov. This promise is not fulfilled in the Eude- 
mian Ethics as we possess them, but in the last long chapter of 
the Nicomachean there is a discussion resembling the one here 


alluded to, Now so far as it goes this is certainly in favour of 
Aristotle’s claims ;-but it is undeniably certain that the end of 
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the Eudemian Ethics is in a mutilated condition. The three last 
chapters are almost unintelligible.as they stand and form no 
proper conclusion to the work. Clearly much has been lost, and 
there can be little doubt that in this lost portion Eudemus went 
over, probably in a somewhat different spirit, much the same 
ground as Aristotle in the last part of his treatise, and that he 
there examined this question also. 

I will here mention another passage which Spengel, p. 491, 
has cited to prove Eudemus not to be the author of these books. 
At the opening of the last long chapter of the Eudemian Ethics 
in which xadoxdya6ia or perfect moral excellence is explained we 
find these words “Hv éxadoidpev {8 Kadoxayabiav. Now this term is 
not met with in any previous part of the work; and Fischer and 
Fritzsche conclude that the word must have occurred in Eudemus’ 
lost book on justice, and therefore that our book is Aristotle’s. 
But surely the word was more likely to have been mentioned in 
some one of the lost portions of this last book in which he treats 
of this virtue and its end and aim the right worship and contem- 
plation of god. 

On the other hand in support of Eudemus’ claim I appeal to 
numerous coincidences, both general and special, of thought and 
language in which both the earlier and later books of his Ethics 
closely agree with this 5th book, no such agreement existing 
between it and the undoubted portions of Aristotle’s work. And 
here I would refer to the passage from Eudemus quoted in the 
former part of this paper, p. 63, and compared with one in this 
5th (4th) book, as well as to the one cited by H. L. M. in Vol. 1, 
p. 346, of this Journal. It will be seen that the expressions of 
Eudemus are almost identical with those in this 5th (4th) book 
while the corresponding passages in Aristotle himself show no 
such close agreement. Compare too Eth. Eud. vu, 9 and the 
beginning of 10, and also Eth. Nic. vit, 13 &e., with the first part 
of the 10th chapter of this book beginning with Aci 8¢ yi) Aa 
Oavew Sri rd Cntrovpevdy €ote Kai rd amdds Sixatov Kal Td moduTiKdy Sikatoy 
x.t.A. It will be found that though Aristotle and Eudemus closely 
agree with one another in meaning there is decidedly more simi- 
larity in the whole turn of expression between Eudemus and this 
passage of our 5th (4th) book than between it and Aristotle. 

Yet stronger perhaps are the coincidences that may be 
pointed out between this book and the earlier*ones of Eudemus. 
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Look at u, 10, p. 1226 b 36 ‘Apa & &k rovrwv avepdy Kai Gre Kadds 
Sopifovra: of trav mabnpateav Ta pév Exovora Ta 8 axovora ta 8 ek mpovoias 
vouoberodow: ei yap kai pr StaxpiBovory, ddd’ Grrovrai yé mp THs ddnOeias: 
GAG TeEpi pév TovTwY epodpev ev TH mepi Tav Sixaiwv éemoxepe, and refer 
also to the preceding and following pages, especially ch. 9, 1225 
b 1 Aoxeit 8€ evavriov civar tb Exovcrov To akovoig, kai Td €idéra jj bv} OH 
od vera (eviore yap olde pev Ste matnp, GAN’ odx iva amoxreivy GAN iva 
odon...) TH ayvoodvri kai dv kal @ Kai 6, SC dyvovary, pH Kara GupBEBnKds. Td 
8€ 80 ayvoray, kal 6 Kal o kat 6v, dxovovov, and ch, 8, p. 1224 b 10 “Qea7r’ 
ov Bia ovdérepos GAN éxdy Sia ye tadra mpdrrot ay odd dvaykcatéuevos. Thy 
yap tkwbev apyny tiv mapa thy dpphy i) eumodifoveay f Kwoieay avayKny 
Aéyouer, Gomep et Tis haBov THY xEipa TUMTOL Twa dvTiTEivoyTOS Kai TO Bov- 
AeoOar Kai TH emcOvpeiv. Now turn to v (Iv), 10, p. 1135, 19 (93, 34 
Bekker’s small ed.) ‘Adicnua d€ Kai Sixacompaynpa dprora Kai To Exovoip 
kai dkxovoi@: Grav yap éxovowov 7 Weyerat, Gua S€ Kai adixnua ror éoriv- 
@or €orat tt Gdixoy pev adixnua & ovr, éay py TO Exovotov mpoon. eyo & 
Exovotoy péev, WoTrep Kal mpdrepor elpyrat, 6 av Tis Td ef abTt@ dvrev cides Kai 
py ayvody mparryn pyre dv pyre @ pte od Evexa, olov riva TumTe: Kai Tint Kai 
rivos évexa, kakeivwv Exacrov pr Kata oupBeBnkos nde Bia, @omep ci Tis 
AaBady ry xeipa adrod rimroa: Erepov, odx Exdv* ov yap em’ ait@. evdéxerat dE 
roy Turrdpevov matépa eiva, Tov 8 dre pev GvOpwros 7) TSY TapdvT@Y TIS y.We- 
oxew, ort 8€ marip ayvoeiv x.tr.A. Then 12 lines lower is discussed 
what Eudemus promised to examine in the passage quoted from his 
2nd book, Tpidy 8) otedy BdaBdy trav ev rais Kowwvias, Ta pev per’ ayvoias 
dpapthpata éotw, Srav pyre dv pyre d unte @ pyre ob Evexa imeAaBe mpdéyn* 7 
yap ov Badeiv } od TovT@ 7 ov TodToy } ov TovTOU Evexa @NOn, GAA oUVEBH 
ovx ob evexa Gn, olov ody iva rpwon GAN’ iva Kevtnoyn, } ovx dv, 7H} odx as. 
If one refers now to Eth. Nic. m, 2 and 3 which correspond with 
the chapters just cited in Eth. Eud. 1, it will be seen that 
Aristotle’s exposition is much more simple than that of Eudemus 
and bears much less resemblance in style and manner to this 
part of the 5th (4th) book. What a strange man then Eudemus 
must have been if while expressing in his paraphrase the same 
general ideas as Aristotle, (for he adheres most strictly in doc- 
trine to his master all through the special delineation of the several 
ethical virtues in his 2nd and 3rd books,) he yet avoided imitat- 


ing the peculiar turn of thought and expression in the sentences 
immediately before him and chose rather to refer sometimes 
forwards sometimes backwards in order often to borrow the exact 
phraseology of pa’sages which yet Aristotle, if the 5th book 
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be his, did not himself adopt in the chapters corresponding to 
those of Eudemus from which I have just quoted. Surely the 
just inference from this is that Eudemus wrote the book. 

Eudemus it must be remembered in treating of the other 
ethical virtues follows his master’s steps so closely in substance 
though not in form that if Aristotle’s 3rd and 4th books were 
lost any general reference (and his references usually are of this 
kind) in another work to what he has said in these books might 
be verified in Eudemus. It is only natural therefore to conclude 
that, assuming Aristotle’s dissertation on justice to be lost, it 
must have borne much the same relation to our 5th (4th) book ; 
and that when he refers in another treatise to what he has said 
of justice in his Ethics we should find the same question here 
discussed. Agreement therefore will do little to prove, discre- 
pancy much to disprove the genuineness of this book. 

Twice in his Politics Aristotle refers to what he has said in 
his Ethics; once in 11, 9 near the beginning where the allusion 
might very well be to the first part of the 6th chapter of our 
book; although I cannot help feeling that the language of the 
Politics is less intricate and embarrassed. The other reference 
deserves a fuller examination. In u, 1 after shortly criticising 
Plato’s Republic he says, p. 1261, 22 0d pdvov & ek mredvov avOporev 
éoriv 7 médus, GAG Kai €£ etder Suadhepdvrwy ov yap yiverar mods €& dpoiwr. 
érepov yap ovppaxia Kai wddts: Td pév yap TH TOTP xpHomor, Kav F TO 
aitd ro elder: BonOeias yap xapw 7 ovppaxia méuker, Oorrep av ci orabpos 
mreiov Edxvon Swicer S€ TH TorovT@ Kai TddLs EOvous, Grav pH KaTa Kdpas 
dou Kexopiopevor TO AROS, GAN’ oiov ‘Apkades. €& av Se dei &v yeverOa, 
cider Siaéper. Sidmep 1rd ioov rd avtumerovOds ower Tas ModeLs, GoTEp ev 
Tois OtKkois eipnra mpdrepov: emei Kai €v Tois EAevOépas Kai toots dvayKn 
Tour eivat: dpa yap ovx oldy Te mavTas Gpxew, GAN 7) Kar’ emavrov 4 Kara 
ria GAAnv rakw 7) xpdvov. Kai cupBaiver 5) Tov tpdrov TovTOY wore TavTaS 
dpxew, domep av ei pereBaddov of okureis Kai of rékroves Kal pi) of adrol 
det oxvToTopot Kal TéKToves joav. emet dé BéAriov ovTws Eyew kal Ta mept 
THY KoWoviay THY ToduTiKny, SprAov ws Tovs adrovs dei BEATLov apyew, ef 
duvarév: év ois 8€ py Suvardy dia 7d tiv iow toovs eivat mavras, Gua be 
kat Sikavov, cir dyabdy cire daidov 1rd Gpyxetv, mavtas aitod peréyew, eév 
rovrois S¢ pupetoOa To ev peper Tors ioous cixewy dpolws Trois &€ dpyis. of 
pev yap apxovew oi & apxovra mapa peépos, @aomep av aAXor yevopevor. Tov 
avtov 81 tpdémov apxdvrev Erepor érépas apxovow apxas. This passage 


merits our closest attention. At first sight any one would say 
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that the reference is to v, 8, about which so much has been said 
in the first part of this paper. But let us consider Aristotle’s 
argument in this passage of the Politics: a mé\s is not an evos or 
cvppayia, it consists, not of persons actually or theoretically equal, 
but of persons differing in quality ; wherefore as is said in the 
Ethics it is held together by 16 ico 7d dvrimerovOds, since even in 
free states, as all cannot govern at once but must hold office in 
turn, the governors during their term of office differ in quality 
from the governed. Now I maintain that our 8th chapter bears 
out no such reasoning. But here for the sake of comparison I 
must quote another passage from the 5th book of the Ethics. 
About 12 lines from the end of the fifth chapter are these words 
Tis dé xara pépos Sixacocvyns Kai Tod Kat’ airy Sixaiov év pév eat eidos Td 
év tais Stavopais tiynhs } xpnuatav 7} tay GAdwv dca pepioTa Tois Kotv@voice 
Ths Todirelas: €v TovTows yap €ote kal avicoy Exeww Kai ioov Erepov Er€pou: ev 
dé 7d ev trois cvvaddaypact StopOwrixdy. tovrov dé pépn d00* Trav yap ovvad- 
Aayparov Ta pév Exovord eore Ta 8 dkovora, Exovora pev Ta ToLdde viey mpacis 
am x.r.A. Of these two kinds the first is distributive justice by 
which the state according to geometrical proportion awards to 
each man his due share of oflice, wealth &c.; the second is cor- 
rective justice by which the state through its judges according to 
arithmetical proportion deals out the same measure to all, rich 
and poor, good and bad, alike in criminal and civil actions. But 
in the 8th chapter, of which by this time my readers must be 
heartily sick, a third kind 1d dvrimerorOds is discussed which tallies 
neither with distributive nor corrective justice but according to a 
third principle regulates all dealings between man and man; the 
other two regulating the procedure of the state towards its com- 
ponent members. The relation between these chapters appears 
to me to admit of no other explanation. Clearly then according 
to our Ethics it is distributive justice, not rd dvrimerovOés, which 
ought to determine the position of individuals in a state. If this is 
so, our Ethics do not confirm but contradict the Politics ; conse- 
quently the 5th book is not Aristotle’s. 

Am I therefore maintaining that he did not discuss these 
three kinds of justice more or less on the principles here 
developed ? Assuredly not ; but what I do mean to assert is that 
the spirit in which he dealt with them must have been different 
and that with his usual moderation, in a case where the analogies 
introduced could not be applied with due precision, he would not 
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id have attempted to carry out with the cumbersome and technical 
's minuteness of Eudemus distinctions often without a difference 
r between these three kinds of justice which must necessarily run 
l, parallel up to a certain point. He would have seen that this 
e instead of helping out would only clog and embarrass the rea- 
a soning. 

n I do not hesitate then to give this as well as the other two 
y books to Eudemus; and I will not add «i & éreor véeyeois, ob déya, 
5 for in taking them from Aristotle I thereby imply that his own 
L lost books were more in accordance with the rest of the treatise 
. and therefore more perfect in form and philosophic in spirit *. 

} But if the authorship of the 5th book admit of question, there 
can I think be none that the last chapters beginning with the 9th 


are not in their proper order. To begin with the end; the last 
|g chapter is entirely unconnected with the preceding one and forms 
no suitable conclusion to the book. Fischer and Fritzsche main- 
tain that it is a fragment of Eudemus’ lost book on justice, but I 
have already spoken of the improbability of such an hypothesis. 
The chapter is manifestly identical in style and manner with the 
rest of the book ; it is equally clear that it is a continuation of 
chap. 12. At the opening of that chapter he says "En & dy mpo- 
ethopeba Sv” eotw eimeiv, métepdv mor adixet 6 veiwas mapa Thy akiay Td meEtov 
i) 6 €yov, xai ei Eorw airdv airoy dducciv, and in the rest of the chapter 
he discusses the first of these two questions and in chap. 15 the 
second. These two chapters therefore must be joined. It is 
equally certain (as Spengel has observed, p. 470,) that chap. 14 
on émeixea is not in its right place. It is a special kind of justice, 
and therefore he would place it after the sentence ds pév odv 
éyet TO avrimerrovOds mpds Td Sixatoy eipnrac mpdrepov, about seven lines 
from the beginning of chap. 10. He is right I think in connect- 
ing it with 7rd dvrirerovOds, but this alteration will only increase the 
confusion unless other changes are made. For observe the first 
7 lines of chap. 10 ’Ezei 8 éorw adicotvra down to dpoiws 8€ Kai emi 
trav Gdov ; they have no connexion at all with what precedes and 
follows. It seems to me almost certain that their proper place 
is in the middle of the long chap. 10 between the words 7 dpicrn 





* An essay entitled Commentatio tained that the three books are Aris- 
de Ethicorum Nicomacheorum integri- totle’s; but I confess myself quite 
tate, by J. Bendixen, has lately ap- unable to see the force or point of the 
peared (1854), in which it is main- 







arguments, 
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and rav d€ dicaiwr, p. 1135, 5 (93,18 Bekker’s small ed.) But then 
the sentence which follows them ds pév odv exer rd avtimerovOds &e. 
cannot either in sense or construction be joined with the last 
words of chap. 9; but these last words must immediately be fol- 
lowed by Aci dé pi) AavOdvew dri 7d Cyrovpevoyv &e. Both sense and 
grammar imperiously dictate this. Observe now the transition 
from chap. 8 to chap. 9; without one word of connexion the 
writer passes from an illustration of 1d dytimerovOds, a special form 
of justice, to quite another branch of the general subject. But let 
us close chap. 8 with the sentence we have yet to dispose of Ids 
peév odv exer Td avtimerrovbds mpds Td Sixatov cipnra [mpdrepov|. The reason 
why mpérepov would be inserted when the sentence lost its proper 
place is plain enough*. And then let the whole of chap. 14 
follow this sentence, as Spengel proposes, Hepi 8€ émetkeias ... €xd- 
pevdy eotw cimeiv x.t.4. The last words of chap, 14 will then form 
an apt conclusion to the discussion of these special forms of 
justice. After chap. 14 will follow in regular order chaps. 9, 10 
(with the exception of the first sentences to which we have 
already assigned suitable places), 11 and 12; and chap. 12 as we 
have said must be followed by chap. 15. We have now only 
chap. 13 to dispose of, and it will form a most suitable termina- 
tion to the whole dissertation on justice, showing as it does that 
the theory is simple enough but that it is the practice which is 
difficult ; this is eminently a human virtue; gods are above it, 
brutes below it. The last words da roir avépemwdy éorw empha- 
tically close the discussion, and the writer may now well open 
the next book with the words Tepi pév ody Sixavootvns kai ray dor 
tadv nOikav aperadv SiwpicOw Tov tpdirov TovTov: émei dé K.T. A. 

I do not presume to say that I have restored the true con- 
nexion of these chapters; but I am sure the arrangement I have 
proposed is better than the present one. But how, when ‘or 
where could such a dislocation have taken place? On counting 
the number of lines in the four principal masses of text which on 
the supposition just made have been transposed from their right 
places I find that three out of the four are in Bekker’s edition 
pretty nearly of the same length and that the fourth is a multiple 
of the others, being about three times their length. But the 
transposition seems to have taken place too much on system to 


* Such interpolations appear often to Aristotle where a dislocation of parts 


occur in the Politics and other works of has taken place. 
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allow one to attribute it to the accidental displacement of a few 
leaves of a manuscript; for then all grammatical connexion would 
probably have been lost, as may be seen in cases where such an 
accident is known to have occurred. The Eudemian Ethics even 
when every allowance is made for the grievous corruptions of the 
text have always appeared to me an unfinished work. What if 
Eudemus left it incomplete at his death and some one transcribed 
portions of it from his waxen tablets, as Diogenes tells us Philip 
of Opus did in the case of Plato’s Laws? But enough of conjec- 
ture on conjecture: 16 mépow & ob diwEw- Kecvds eiqv. 

Hueu Munro. 


Adversaria. 
Lexicographical Notes. 
I. Il. Serinium, animosus. (Propertius iii. 6. 14, and iii. 9. 9). 

Numerous as are the injuries which sound scholarship has 
sustained from “ figures of speech” and technical terms, which 
so often cover an editor’s retreat from difficulties, perhaps no 
expression of the kind has done more mischief than dag deydpeva. 
Those who have not looked into the matter may be surprised to 
find how greatly the number of these anomalies may be reduced 
by careful consideration of the context in each case. As a con- 
tribution to this most necessary work I may notice two passages 
of Propertius, as interpreted by Mr Paley, whose edition, from 
the flattering mention which has been made of it in literary 
journals, may be supposed to be most acceptable to ordi- 
nary readers. 

Scriniaque ad lecti clausa jacere pedes. 

“ Scrinia, not the capsa or manuscript case, but the casket or 
dressing-case for the toilet; if the opinion of the commentators 
be correct.” It is unfortunate that Passeratius, because scriniwm 
unguentorum is once spoken of (by Plin. H. N. vu. 30), should 
have here given the word that unusual sense. Cynthia was a 
poetess (i. 2. 27 seq., see Hertzberg, vol. i. p. 36: hence she is 
called docta), and when composing would recline on her lectus 
lucubratorius with her desk (scrinium) before her. So Burmann; 
Vou. II. Mareh, 1855. 6 
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Pliny (Ep. v. 5. § 5) leaves no doubt as to the point: Visus est 
sibi per nocturnam quietem jacere in lectulo suo compositus in 


habitum studentis, habere ante se scrinium ita, ut solebat. 


Gloria Lysippo est animosa eflingere signa. 


Mr Paley has the authority of the lexicographers (Forcellini, 
Scheller, Freund) and of several editors for his interpretation of 
animosa as drat deydpevov for animantia. Yet Schmid (on Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1. 240 seq.: sera Fortis Alexandri vultum simulantia) has 
shewn that Lysippus’ statues were characterised not merely as 
living (animantia, viva, spirantia), but as full of fire, force, anima- 
tion (animosa). He alone “cuveEépepe 1H pophn thy aperny, oi be 
@rA....00 SuepiAarroy adtov rd appevwmdy kat Aeovtades,” Says Plut. de 
fort. Alex. ii. 2, p. 335. See in the Anthology Posidippi Epigr. 
14. (Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 49): Avourme, srdora Sixvdme, Oapoaréy 
xelp, daie rexvira, mip tor 6 xadKds dpH, “Ov kar’ “AdeEavdpou popPas xées- 
overt peumrot Iépoa: ovyyvepun Bovoi Aéovra puyeiv. Archelai Epigr. 
1 (Brunck ii. p. 58): TéApav ‘Are~dvdpou kai drav amepakaro pophay 
Avowrmos. Cf. Stat. S. 1v. 6. 36 seq., Miiller Archiol. § 129. 


III. Hic esto; istic sum. 


Istic sum, in the sense of “I am attending,” is cited by the 
lexicographers* from Cic. Finn. v. § 78, and Ter. Hee. i. 2. 39, 
on which last place see Gronovius. A phrase, the necessary cor- 
relative of this, and doubtless belonging to the latinity of the 
purest age, is preserved to us by St Augustine. “R. Hic ergo 
esto nunc, ut interroganti caute firmeque respondeas. A. Istic 
sum.”—Solilog. ii. § 2 init. “R. Hic esto quantum potes, et vigi- 
lantissime attende. A. Dic, queso, si quid tibi suggestum est, 
ne pereamus. Ff. Hic esto. A. Ecce habes me nihil aliud agen- 
tem.”—Ibid. § 9 fin. Hic sum is similarly used: “R. Attende 
diligentissime. A. Loquere jam; hic sum; quid enecas ?’—Jbid. 
§ 24. In the first book, § 28 fin. is another instance of istic sum. 
“R, Ergo attende. A. Istic sum.” 


J. E. B. Mayor. 


“ A comparison of Forcellini and Freund will prove that Freund does not 
always verify his references ; Scheller is more independent. 
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IV. On several passages of Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. 


Soph. Gd. Tyr. 305, 
oiBos yap, ei kat py kdvets TOY ayyéAov. 


Dr Kennedy (Journal of Philol. vol. 1. p. 319) “thinks the posi- 


tion of the words here may well be regarded as a Sophoclean 


hyperbaton = ¢ kai rév dyyéAov pi) kdves, i.e. ‘1 may mention this 


on the supposition that you have not heard it already from the 
messengers also. But in the epitatic use of xai the emphasis is 
most usually on the word immediately following, and, in this sen- 
tence, that the emphasis should be on yy, is required, I think, by 


>” 


the sense of the passage also; which I take to be this :—“ if 
indeed you have not already heard what I am about to tell you 
from the messengers.” 

328, 

—é€yo & ov py more, 
Tap’ ws ay cimw, ph Tao exdnvw Kaka. 

Such I think (with Elmsley and Erfurdt) should be the punc- 
tuation of this passage, the difficulties of which, caused possibly 
by the studied ambiguity of the poet, I fully admit. “ But never 
will I, for the purpose of uttering my predictions, never will I 
expose thy misfortunes.” It seems to me that the full pause of 
the ceesura at cimw favours the above reading rather than any of 
the others which have been proposed, For examples of the repe- 
tition of the negative—which to me in this passage appears 
highly natural—Elmsley refers to Hermann’s note on Antig. 5, 6; 

6rrotov ov 
TOV OGY TE KapaY OK OrwT’ ey@ KaKar. 
Cf. Esch. Ag. 1634 ;— 
ds ov, éreidn TOS €Bovdevoas pdpor, 
Spica 168° Epyoy ovk ErAns adrokrévas. 

862. otd€v yap av mpakay’ av dy ov cot pidov. 

In a note on this line in the last number of the Journal of 
Philology, p. 385, I spoke of what seemed to me the causeless 
repetition of av; which I proposed to remedy by reading yap ody 
for yap av. In Antig. 390, 

oXOAH y av Hew dedp’ iv ekniyxorr eyo, 
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the first 4y is due to “ margo Turnebi et codex Triclinianus Dres- 


densis,” the old books rightly giving 
oxXoAN wo HEew k.t.d. 
1084. road, & exis ove av e€ehOouw Ere 
mor adXos, ooTe py) 'Kpadeiv Tovpdy yevos. 

‘Proculdubio mendosum est zor’ dAXos in initio senarii. Quid 
scribendum sit, nondum video’-—Elmsl., perhaps rightly. Dindorf 
quotes in opposition Trachin. 830, (where woré stands first in the 
sentence merely by his own correction of the passage) and 
Aj. 986, 

Shr avrov akes Sedpo, x. 7.2. 

which Elmsley easily corrected by transposing jra and deipo. In 
Aristoph. Nub. 398 (quoted by Dindorf on the Ajax), 

kal TOs, @ pape ov Kal Kpoviwy fw kai BexxeoeAnve, 

eimep BadXet rods emidpkous, Sir’ ovdxi Sipwv’ evempnoer ; 
if the reading be sound, djra can hardly be said to stand first, 
being as it is in close connexion with kai sds. In our passage, if 
noré be inadmissible, it is not easy to see what to substitute in its 
place, yet so daring are sometimes our poet’s licences, that I will 
not take on myself to pronounce that the passage of the (idipus 
Tyrannus and the passage of the Ajax do not confirm and defend 
each other. 

1341. amayer , @ Piro, rov OAC Opoyv péyar. 

So stands this line in Elmsley’s and Dindorf’s editions, the 
last words being an er\endation of Turnebus, ‘et sententia et 
versu certissima,’ according to Ellendt (Lex. Soph. s.v. ddeOpos). 
The manuscripts, without a single exception, and also the edition 
of Aldus, give us ddé6piov in place of &de4por, and for péyav “ codices 
aliquot péya, quod propter 6d¢@pov scripserunt librarii.” (Dind.) 
Now I admit that the correction of Turnebus is very alluring 
from its simplicity and from the smallness of the change from 
the reading of the books; but is there not an insuperable and 
fatal objection to it in the order of the words ? Surely rév ddeOpov 
péyay in this sentence is not Greek. It should be either rév péyav 
GdeOpov OF dreOpoy dv péyary, just as in the passage of Aristophanes 
(Fragm. 309 Dind.) quoted by Elmsley, we have 

ayxovoay, OAc Opov Tov Babuy, Wippioror. 

It was a sense, probably, of this difficulty that induced Erfurdt 

to edit rv péy ddrcOpwor. I have sometimes thought that rdv dAod» 
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péya would equally suit the sense of the passage, and be nearer 
the readings of the MSS. But I shall be very willing to accede 
to any conjecture more plausible, convinced as I am that that 
of Turnebus will not stand in grammar*. 
This passage reminds me of the very questionable construc- 
tions in Aj. 571: 
kal Tapa Tevyn pT aywvapyat TwWes 
6ncove Ayxatois pn? 6 AvpEwY epds— 
and Eurip. Hippol. 683, 
— Zeis o' 6 yeventap €pnos 
mpoppitov extpivevey ovracas Tupi. 
Mr Shilleto corrects pijre Avpedv eyds, and Zevs oe yevrntwp epds. 
Dindorf defends the old readings. 
S. 
Pitt CLus. 
January 4, 1855. 


V. On the insertion of Mutes in Greek. 


Dr Donaldson says in the New Cratylus, section 217 b, that 
“the Greek ear seems to have been particularly averse to the 
immediate concurrence of pA, pp, vp, cA, &c.—and whenever by 
contraction or otherwise any of these pairs of liquids have come 
in contact, the mute which bears the nearest relation to the first 
of them is inserted.” Among the instances given are péu-8-dera for 
pep-Anrat, (wepeAnrat) ; pép-B-Awxa for peu-Awxa; yau-B-pds for yap- pos 
(yapepés) ; peonu-8-pia for peonp-pia; ou-B-pos for du-pos (cf. Lat. 
humor) and dv-8-pis for dv-pds (dvepos). 

There can of course be no question but that these results 
are correctly stated; but I cannot help thinking that Dr Donald. 
son is wrong as to the principle on which he accounts for the 
insertion of the mute. The mouth, I think, rather than the ear 
of the Greeks is the organ to which the origin of the intercalated 
mute is to be traced. For let any one pronounce éy-pos for him- 
self attending carefully to the sound which he produces, and I am 
much mistaken if he does not become conscious of a tendency 
to pronounce it op-3-pos.—Nay, I believe it is not too much to 
say that he will find that a certain effort is necessary in order 
to pronounce the word, without the insertion of at any rate a 


[* Perhaps rév dd\<Ppdv uw’ dyar. | 
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faint sound of 8. The same observations, mutatis mutandis, 
will also apply to the other instances. 

And this may very easily be accounted for, if we attend to 
the physical process of articulation in these cases, When we 
have pronounced the first syllable ou, the lips are closed and pro- 
bably slightly pressed together. In order to pronounce the next 
syllable pos, the lips must be opened again and the breath slightly 
exhaled. Now how do we produce the sound of 8? Precisely by 
this very process of compressing the lips, and opening them again 
with a slight expiration. 

The insertion of 8 in dvipis takes place in almost exactly the 
same manner. After pronouncing ay the teeth are shut—to pro- 


. . . . . 
nounce pos they must be opened with an expiration; and this is 


precisely the process we should employ, if we wanted simply to 
produce the sound of 8. Thus the instances quoted are not so 
much the result of any subtler sense of hearing in the Greeks, as 
of a physical necessity arising from the conformation of the 
mouth in the human species. 

The insertion of 6 in éc-6-Aos for ec-Aos (one of the instances 
mentioned in the New Cratylus) I confess I find some difficulty 
in accounting for on this principle. Probably, however, if we 
knew the exact manner in which the letter 6 was pronounced 
by the Greeks, this case likewise might easily be accounted for. 
I am inclined to think that the Greeks pronounced it (as the 
French and other modern nations do th) like our t. If this be 
so I think its insertion may be accounted for in the same way 
as that of the 8 in dvdpés. The importance in reference to phi- 
lological investigations, of ascertaining, as far as we can from 
such data as we possess, the genuine pronunciation of the clas- 
sical languages is not by any means sufficiently recognised. Simi- 
lar considerations to those stated above will I believe account 
for many other changes which though somewhat startling to the 
eye when written, are by no means equally so to the ear when 
spoken. Let it be remembered too that the greater part of 
these changes took place while the language was only spoken, 
and had not yet become fixed and consolidated by the general 
employment of writing. 

STARLING Day. 
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VI. On the epithet ‘ stwmpfingered’ applied to St Mark. 


In the Refutatio Heresiwm of S. Hippolytus (p. 252, Miller’s 
Edition) the Evangelist S. Mark is called 6 xodoBoddervdos. The 
word bears obvious marks of genuineness. That a blunder should 
produce a word at once so long, so rare, so correctly formed and 
so intelligible, would be an instance of good fortune, such as 
seldom falls to the lot of a blunderer. Yet M. Bunsen at once 
sets it down as corrupt. “Pray correct the words,” he says in 
his 1st Edition; and then proposes 6 xadév Adywv diddoxados, with 
this comment :—“ He calls Mark the teacher of good words 
(doctrines), instead of the ‘evangelist’ (which means the same), in 
order to avoid repetition, and perhaps also for the sake of the 
play upon the word Adyx. There are worse corruptions of the 
text than this.” The latter statement may, perhaps, be doubted. 
Dr Scott also (Arnold’s Theological Critic, Vol. u. p. 534) “ being 
equally astounded at the epithet,” ““had made a guess that it 
might be some word like xodoBidcrodos, which might have been a 
traditional description of S. Mark.” Why a personal defect might 
not serve to describe the Evangelist quite as well as a peculiar 
dress does not appear. Dr S. thinks, however, that “all this 
guess-work is superseded by the Rev. T. K. Arnold’s suggestion 
of dxdédovbos (as latent in xodofo-),”” to which he would add dzo- 
orékov'—Mr Arnold’s suggestion being, as he explains in a foot- 
note, “dxddovbos (ov) TavAov, as Opposed to Maidos 6 drdécrodos.” 
Finally M. Bunsen, in his 2nd Edition, says :—“I adopt without 
hesitation the emendation of Scott :—é dxéArovbos dmoarddov,” the 
article being apparently Bunsen’s own addition. 

Few, I think, would hesitate to prefer the corruption, if it be 
such, to any of these so-called corrections. If, however, the 
word does not sufficiently recommend itself, it may receive some 
support from the following passage in the Preface prefixed to 
S. Mark’s Gospel in the earlier printed editions of the Vulgate, 
and ascribed to S. Jerome :—“ Denique amputasse sibi post fidem 
pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur, sed tantum 
consentiens fidei preedestinata potuit electio ut nec sic in opere 
verbi perderet quod prius meruerat in genere.” The Preface is 
not given in the Benedictine Edition of S. Jerome’s Works: but 
it is contained in the Codex Amiatinus, which was written “non 
plus centum et viginti annos post ipsius Hieronymi mortem.” 


| 
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See Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition of this MS. pp. vii—xi. 
Hence, whoever the author of this preface may be, and whatever 
becomes of the “inepta fabula” (so Henschenius calls it, Acta SS. 
Apr. Tom. 11, p. 346) as it there stands, the passage is sufficient 
to prove that the tradition referred to by S. Hippolytus was in 
existence in the first half of the 6th century. The epithet may, 


perhaps, preserye to us a true tradition, the nucleus out of 


which the story in the preface was subsequently developed. 
J. 6. W. 


VII. On the Fragment of a Hymn to Aisculapius preserved by 
St Hippolytus on Heresies. 


As neither Miller in his edition of this recently discovered 
work, nor E. W. Benson in his remarks on the Fragment, have 
been able by their proposed alterations to remove the numerous 
difficulties to be found in the Greek text, I have been led to try 
my hand at it. I propose therefore to read 


, ” , ’ , , ‘ a , 
Skotos Se ev OlK® Troinoas (6 payos), ereoayew chaoker Gcovs 7) Satuovas, 


‘lis = ’ > Syl 8 , > a ai a2 
kat’, €avrov arattycas AokAnrioy’ Secxvuvat, emikadetrat erect” héeyov 


3.) , , ” > 
Znvi? mara Poivevov, marw* EpOrrov "AwdAAve*, 
5 xuxdnoK@ AotBais oe” poreiv erinpov® euatow. 
7a ‘ ° > ns , a 7 
és xataBas vexvov apernyav pupia dora 
on , » 6 RB >. x a 144 a 
Taprapovu evpwevtos® evi kXavroict peAabpors 
907" ie es 9. a , ” 0 
*Siavorrdr Tt avaTr@ * pdovl? eyxeXadodyra 7 avavra!, 
A a Se es oe . 
10naow io ov TéeAC Ear avdperou (kara) Avnrotct, 
‘ 9° 4 ~ » > QP - -~ 19 
Nipvn wap! ca yoovr’ ivdddpara Koxvtoio |” 
> , , 
13 GuetOyTowo eptacao Pepoeoveins, 
14 


TpPOTos 
aaa mead ‘ < on nie: , 
ctr’ epemets Opnkns oxtepis'* dos, eit’ eparewiy 
215 > 7 , R 9 

15 aypotoww iatvopevny *Emidavpoy, 
16 


Tlépyapov, eir’ én 
depo, waxap—xareer oe!® paycup’, ds Sei oe, pavnbr'®. 

1—1. MS. ciseiv amairns ‘AckAnniwv: where evidently lies hid 
éavrov amatnoas AckAnmidv. 

2. MS. otras. This is perhaps admissible. But éreo:, 
‘heroic verses,’ would point more distinctly to the nature of the 
invocation. On the loss by corruption of éros I could say not a 
little, if this were the place for such things. 

3. MS. Ziva. In lieu of which Miller reads, with the appro- 
bation of Benson, Yia. But those scholars forgot that Asculapius 
was destroyed by Zeus, and restored to life by Apollo; who for 
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such act of kindness to his son was expelled from heaven, as we 
learn from Eurip. Alcest. 

4—4. MS. duSporov ‘Ardd\Xovos. But the balance of the sen- 
tence requires adpO:rov ‘ArdAdkou. To the fate of Esculapius there 
is an allusion Esch, Agam. 991, where it is passing strange that 
not a single critic should have seen, what is obvious enough, that 
the dramatist wrote—oide rv dpOodaj | ra pbipévov dvdyew | Zeds 
Ovarov ela oev madw ad Brava | not Ovde rdv dpbodaq | rév POiwéevov ava- 


i Ss > Oo | > , | ° ° © 
ew | Zevs adr Emavoev en’ eiAaBela ye | —at variance alike with syntax 
> etal | a in ‘ ’ 


sense, and metre. Nor was it without design that schylus 
introduced here 6varév, for he knew that Apollo was said to have 
rendered his son immortal. The sense then would be in English, 
Nor e’en him, who the dead brought back, 
Did Zeus suffer to live as a mortal again. 

5—5d. MS. ktxdnoxoto Bact potew. Here too evidently is hid 
KikAjok@ AoiBais oe podretv. And hence we can understand that the 
magician in pronouncing those words made a libation; just as 
the @appaxedrpca does in Theocritus, Maco’ ada, kai eye raira—ra 
Aedthidos doréa racow—and as the sagee do in Horace, and the 
witches in Macbeth. 

6. Although éxixovpoy could stand very well, if mention were 
made of difficulties for which aid was required, yet, if my AoBais 
be correct, the proper word would be ézinpos, as shewn by Hesy- 
chius in a series of glosses, which should be thus arranged. 
*Eninpa: Thy per emtxoupias xapw peyaAny 7) ek meptovalas, ws ‘Avripaxos 
“"Enujpava Ovpod Kat woddvumrpa,” emikovpytika ths uxis Kai moday. 
’Eminpos: emikoupos, emtOupnris, Bones, xapy azodidovs* where the inter- 
pretations émévunrjs, ‘turning the mind to,’ and xdpw drodidovs, 
‘returning a favor, are just what are suited to the passage in 
hand, 

7—7. MS. és more xai—@idra. But as there is no verb to 
govern ida I have suggested ‘Os xara8as—an alteration to which 
no one would object who knows that « and z, and 8 and x, are 
constantly confounded, as shewn by the writers on Palzeography. 

8—8. MS. detxavoroior pedaOpors. Here too, since pedraOpois is 
without regimen, I have suggested évi kdavroiow pedabpors—where A 
has been changed into A. 

9—9. MS. Stcvoorov dmddéevra. Here at first sight indeed 
Benson’s dm\odv re appears plausible enough. But he forgot that 


the river Styx was sailed over by Charon’s boat: and though 
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véoros does mean sometimes ‘a road merely,’ and not always ‘a 
return,’ as Bentley was the first to remark, and after him Scheefer 
in Meletem. Crit. p. 90, and Hermann on Iph. A. 822, and Iph. 
T. 1065, yet here the idea of a return could not be dispensed 
with, as shewn by Virgil’s ‘ facilis descensus Averni: Sed revocare 
gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, Hic labor, hoc opus est.’ 


I have therefore introduced Avovoordy 7 dvarhq. 

10—10. MS. xédaddy re Siavdov. But as there was no sailing 
back in Hades there could be no diavdos. I have therefore been 
led to éyxedadodvra + Gvavka—For in the grave the cheerful sound 
of the pipe is never heard. To complete however the metre and 
sense I have altered xedaddv re into éyxeAadodvra 7’. Benson too 
suggests xeAddovra. But xeAadeiv is always a verb contract. 

11—11. MS. sdaow icov redécav7. Here Benson would read 
redécas. But I confess I cannot see how redécas can be applied to 
#sculapius. I have therefore introduced raow io’ of réde €or’ — 
remembering xépos icoréAecros ‘Aidos in CEd, C, 1221. 

12—12. MS. yodwvra cai GdAvta Koxvovra. But as yodwrra and 
koxvovra are too nearly synonymous to be thus found in the same 
verse, and as @dvra could scarcely be united to xexvorra in the 
sense of ‘ endlessly,’ and the mention of ghosts could hardly be 
dispensed with, I have introduced ra yéwvr’ ivdddpata Koxvtroio— 
remembering the gloss in Hesych. ’Ivda\para: gavracpara. AS 
regards the syntax Kexvuroio must be united to map Aipyp. 

13. MS. airdés. Which is a corruption of aros, i.e. mpadros, a 
point on which I could write a great deal more than readers 
would be found to relish. 

14. MS. Oppxns icpjs. But Thrace would be more properly 
described as oxepijs, what I have introduced. 

15. MS. esi roicw "Iaoviav. Here Benson, unable to make the 
least sense out of roiow, at first wished to read én’ dxpow, but 
afterwards émdéra. The latter word is however not sufliciently 
near to the ‘ductus literarum,’ even if it could be shewn directly, 
as it may be perhaps inferred indirectly, that Asculapius was 
one of the deities worshipped at Epidaurus to whom that title 
was given. The other reading comes nearer the mark. For 
the text was originally, I suspect, én’ dypoiow iawopévny—a con- 
jecture to which I have been led by the gloss in Etymol. M. 
Aunpn Iivdapos—i mapa rod Aetparnpn, Aetunpn: ovTws ‘Hpwdiavés: where 
Berkelius on Steph. Byz. ’Eidavpos happily corrects Mivdapos into 
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*Emidavpos. Now as Epidaurus was a place surrounded by hills, as 


we learn from Strabo, vir. 15, it would naturally be described as 
‘being gladdened by the fields’ at the foot of the hills. 
16—16. MS. jdyov ode. Here Benson suggested pdyov dde 


-—éduir0s. But from the preceding éyaior, and from the words 6 
payos in St Hippolytus, it must, I think, be evident that there was 
only one pdyos, and hence I have introduced pdyeupy’, as dei ce, 
pavn&, to complete at once the verse and sense. 

G. B. 


(G. B.’s restoration of Znvi can hardly be wrong: but he does not 
explain how a@:rov “Aré\Aov, any more than GySporoy 'ArdAdon, can 
mean “ made immortal by Apollo”; it would rather be “incapable of being 
destroyed by Apollo,” which gives no sense. On the other hand, if M. 
Miller’s Yia is given up, the latter part of the line requires some correc- 
tion: but we need only remove a single letter, reading IAIN for ITAAIN. 
The form div for raida, from the old Epic nom. mdis, is recognized by 
Buttmann (Ausf. Gr. i. p. 232), as used by Apollonius Rhodius and later 
even Attic writers. It occurs several times in the Anthology. We shall 
then have 

Znvi rara POipevov waiv au8porov ‘Ardd\Avos 
KixAnoxw AowBaior podeiv émikovpoy epuaiory. 


In line 2 G. B. is again probably right in reading AocSais, or rather 
AorBaior, for oe is not wanted. Lines 5 and 6 are the most difficult. 
Miller and Benson’s xeAddovra SiavAov seems unquestionable, but amddevra 
of the MS. suggests & wAéovra: in that case we may read dvovdcray—poady 
governed by diavioyv (in the sense of “ strait” or “channel”), itself governed 
by wAéovra: on the latter construction see Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 30. In 
the next line, two syllables being certainly wanting to complete the metre, 
all our critics lop off one syllable in one place, add one in a second, and 
add two more in a third,—all without diplomatic confirmation. The MS. 
has draow icov redéo’ avdpdor Ovnroiot, which should probably be EiAcy 
dracw toov tédos avdpecot Ovnroiot, the first word having been perhaps 
absorbed by the preceding diavAoy: tédos of course is the subject of «cider, 
which governs a4. These readings make the distance between 6s—qddda 
and é¢pvcoao much less awkward, by introducing a relative clause of two 
lines, which will stand thus, 


(Avovéctav @ méovTa podv Kedadovta Siavdov 

Eikev dracw icov rédos avdpecot Ovynroict,). 
In line 10 emt roiow is surely not “ unendurable,” but Mr Munro’s sugges- 
tion emi racw is more forcible. 


F. J. A. H.) 
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VIII. On Philippians ii. 12. 


impxovoare... pera PéBov kai rpduov. The position of the phrase 
pera Pd8ov kai rpdpov is such that it may be connected either with 
the words that precede or with those that follow. It occurs in 
two other passages of St Paul’s epistles: and it is remarkable 
that in both cases it occurs in connexion with submission to 
authority. The first of these is 2 Cor. vii. 15: xai ra omddyxva 
a’rov (Tirov) mepiacorepas eis tuas eorw dvapipynoKopéevov Thy TavTev tar 
imaxony, ds peta PdBov kai tpdpov edeEarde airdv. The second 
is Eph. vi. 5: of SotAa, imaxovere trois Kupios Kata odpka peta PdBov 
kai tpéuov. Here then are two clear instances of the Pauline 
usage of this expression, denoting awe and reverence for autho- 


rity. Since, if we adopt a different punctuation, it stands in a 


precisely similar connexion in the present passage, why should 


it not here also receive the same interpretation? 
P, 


IX. Novarum lectionum et emendationum Specimen, in Parthenio, 
Longo, Xenophonte Ephesio, Charitone, Heliodoro, Achille 
Tatio. 


Eroticos Grzecos (ad quos Parthenius proprie non pertinet), 
viri celeberrimi! a renatis inde literis fere? omnes, summis cele- 
braverunt laudibus; sed hodie quidem nemo est, qui non observet 
et sentiat illos dicendi ratione, ingenio, doctrina, eclegantia 
nimium quantum ab aurea etatis scriptoribus differre. 

Hos edere® parans, multa nova subsidia critica nactus sum; 
Heliodori duorum codicum Viennensium (sec. x1v.) lectiones 
(quos notabo A et B), codicis Florentini ab amico C. G. Cobet 
denuo collati lectiones, qui continet Longum, Xenophontem 
Ephesium, Charitonem et Achillis Tatii partem ; quarum lectio- 
num specimen accipiat eruditus lector, interjectis quibusdam 
emendationibus; quod ad Parthenium ect Achillem T. (quum in 


1 Testimonia Scaligeri, Nicolai Rigal- * Excipitur v. c. Huetus in erudito 
tii, Mureti, Salmasii, G. Canteri, Hem- _libello, cui titulus, Lettre de Mr Huet 2 
sterhusii, Villoisoni, Wyttenbachii, vide Mr de Segrais de l’origine des Romans & 
in prefationibus quas Jacobsius Achillis Paris; p. 52. 

Tatii, de Sinner Longi, Mitscherlichius 3 Brevi nostra editio prodibit Parisiis 
Eroticorum editioni prefixerunt. Cf. in celeberrima officina Ambrosii Fir- 
et Dunlop, History of Fiction. mini Didot 
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hoc auctore cod. Florent. nil bonz frugis afferat) attinet, emen- 


dationum d¢ciyna dare tantum mihi licuit. 

4Ceeterum hos sec. Ul. Iv. et v. auctores legens, illud seepe 
mecum cogitavi, quom utile sit, et hujus etatis Greecitatem bene 
nosse, non tantum ut quantopere hee ab Attica dialecto differat, 
intelligamus, sed etiam ut, si quid a librariis qui his temporibus 
vivebant in aureze eetatis auctoribus mutatum aut additum sit, ex 
istius eetatis dicendi ratione, id et celeriter perspiciamus et cuivis 
ostendere et probare possimus °, 


De Parthenio. 


Quum auctor jucundissimi libelli, qui inscribitur, de amatoriis 
affectibus, ex antiquis Ionicis scriptoribus fabulas suas hauserit, 
et lonici styli simplicitatem imitatus sit et adhibeat passim ® 
formas lonicas verborum ete. et’ verba Ionicis usitata; fere 
tamen suze etatis id est s. I. dicendi ratione® utatur, magna cum 


cautione corrupta emendanda sunt. 


4 Sic v. c. a) epyov ylyvecOal twos in- 
terfici ab aliquo, quod dum apud Plu- 
tarchum occurrit in vita Eumenis.- 

h Aor?) Xelp pro 7H éErépa x.—Tarely pro 
USplfew. — karahoyety = katadpoveir. - 
ddevew et cwvodevew = Padi few.—deomevew 
= beiv. — exdixety = Timwpeic Oa. — Cec ua 
= otros. —dmarGua falsam opinionem 
habere.—oicrirepov pro pdov pépew (com- 
parativ. nusquam, ni fallor, apud Atticos 
occurrit).—avrorreiy (attémrns adhibe- 
tur).—émrdyy pro é£erdayn.—avopifertau 
= avnp ylyvecOat. 

b) Multa nova in ypcov que desinunt. 
Vv. C. weiparypiov, olkyTiprov= olkid.ov.— 
viKnTnpLov = dOdov. 

c) Nova compos. cum a priv. dyevdetv, 
dvixavos, dmrapamddicros, dvevdxAnTOs, 
adiyynros, drexvos, aniG = dx Pouat. 

d) Compos. cum prepos. teprovoia = 
ovola.—éinynris (Vv. c. THs d500 pro iyye- 
pow) et e&nryetcOa pro iyyeioPa.—€ialpw 
(apud Atticos, auferre, pro alpew augere. 
—mpocaravTay pro vravTadv.—d.aTwhev 
quod formaverent uti diarifecOa Atti- 
corum.— door epavody corona privare.— 
tpopOjvar pro simplici PA Frac. 


Bene hunc emendaverunt 


c) Constructiones et dicendi rationes 
Atticis inauditz ab his adhibentur, v. c. 
Opbivat PoSepis pro bev o.—tpxowat 
mpoceviaciae pro px. mpoceveduevos.— 
ob dépw iv pro Blov.—yeraméuroual 
Twa ws éué.—ovdayod rlOeuae pro map’ 
ovdey 7.—els méoous mapeOeivy pro eis 
bécov.—dgerov Hdvvduny pro infinitivo. 
—énl riv dv nxovce NUrny pro éml Thy 
A. Gv Fx.—rovracl rots épMaduots rots 
€uois quem Attici ad rd Secxrixdv obroct 
nuimquam pron. poss. addant. 

f) Ne de formis verborum dicam, 
é€hevrouat, meTEeNEVTOMAL, TKOTHTOY, éTra- 
vyéec similibus. 

5 vy, c. apud Xenoph. I. 2, 26 hee 
leguntur, Kipos 6é wereméurero Tov Dvér- 
veow mpos éavrdv. Hoc mpos éavrdv 
librario redde qui eroticorum tempore 
vixit. 

6 v.c. adris, dmediitoKovro, Karixé- 
TEVEV. 

7 v. c. apudcacba pro yapeiv, Goin, 
Karadumuos. 

8 v.c. dpuddios elvac pro xaplferOa, 
KaTandoyelv pro karappovely, Kabomodoyet- 


cAa pro éxddvac, ete. 
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Scaligerus®, Heynius, Legrand, Bastius (qui unicum codicem Pala- 
tinum in quo noster legitur, iterum contulit), et Passovius in 
novissima Parthenii editione. Quee quum ita sint, breve hoc 
specimen emendationum in Parthenio sufficiat. 

C. Iv. in. ‘O—Ard¢£avdpos airy dyaydpevos mapa rod martpds eis 
"18nv—eixe yuvaixa, cai air piroppovovpevos (adde apoce) pndapa mpo- 
Reipew, ev mepiocorepa te tyun Gkew x.7.€. Cobetus éfer pro afew. 

C. v. in. <Acvximmos S€, ZavOiov mais, yevos trav amd BeAXepoddvrov, 
diahepav icyvi pddiora trav Kab’ éavrdv noKer Ta TodeptKd, Ad Todds Adyos 
iv wept avrov mapa Te Avkiots Kal Tois mpocexéot TovTos, are di) dyopevors (Kal 
epouévos) kai wav driodv dvcyepés macyovow. Cobetus bene videt «ai 
dep. a librariis omissum esse. 

C. vill. in. “Ore & of Tadara xarédpapov tiv “loviay cai ras médes 
emdpOovv, €v MeAnt@ Secpohopiwy dvtwy, kal cvvnOpoicpevor yuvatkav €v TO 
iep@, 5 Bpaxv rhs médews aréxet, dmoomacbev Tt pépos Tod BapBapixod bipAOev 
eis tiv MiAnoiav, kat é€amwaiws émidpapyov cidev tas yuvaixas. Scalig. 
bene cidev pro dveikev. Statim hee sequuntur; "Evéa 8) tas pév 
€pvcavto,—twes S€, tav BapBapwy adrais oixewbévtwv, ampxOnoav, ev Se 
avtais kat "Hpinrn, yur) ZavOov, avdpos év MiAnt@ mavu Soxipov, yévos Te Tod 
mp@rov, madiov droAurovaa duerés. Pro ev 8€ adrais auctorem dedisse 
suspicor, ¢v 5¢ abjecto airais, quod poeticum ; quemadmodum bis 
terve noster habet pera dé id est postea, quum quatuor aliis locis 
additum sit pera 5€ radra, pera 5€ ypdvov, ubi suspicor seriores 
librarios hujus dicendi rationis ignaros, ista adjecisse: praeterea 
yévous Te ToU mpwrov Videtur explicatio rod doxivov: cf. v. c. c. XXXII. 
petpakiokos Tis Tv Tavu SoKinwv AvOimmns npacbn. et Cc. VIL. in. 

C. XVI. in. xaOopodroyooapévov S€ rod Mepiavdpov mavra roujoev— 
mater—e«icépyxerat mapa tov maida, rai piv 7) wepiaivew Ew Aabpaiws eFerow. 
Imo timogaiver. In seqq. Bastius recte ei adris 6€\oi—agixerOar pro 
Aéyor. Paucis interjectis xcedever rwa rav aud’ abrdv oixerdv x.r.é. dele 
oixeTav. 

C. XVI. in. «at mpadrov pev ofa te fv reibew aitév. Imo ota Fv 
“ parata erat.” 

C. XXV. in. aiddos S€ ripavvos x.t.€. Imo ©. 8 6 tup. 

C. XXIX. in. "Ev Sixedia d¢ Aadus ‘Eppod mais éyévero, ovpryyi re 
dekias xpioOat, ai rhv iSeav exmperns. Jam Scalig. recte deéuds. 


® Que Scaligeri, Hemsterhusii, alio- — propriaque horum virorum manu ad mar- 
rum hic et in reliquis eroticis citantur ginem editionum scripte ; servantur in 


emendationes, plereque inedite sunt, Bibl. Lugd. Batav. 
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C. XXXV. in. Kudwy dvexAnpou ras mapOevous rdacas kai kara Saipova » 


Ovyarnp Tuyxaver. Bene Heynius Aayxavet, 


C. XXXVI, Atrn riv pév car’ oixov Siairay dréorvyev (i. dreotuye), 


dOporcapéevn dé kivas moddovs eOjpevev. Lege moddds nam fem. usurpa- 
tur de canibus venaticis. In fine fabule ‘Piaos 8¢ padaxcCdpevos emi 
Ti pov} OK HvéoxeTo, GAN’ HAGev eis Tpoiay x.t.€. Cobetus pada xaxifdspe- 
vos emt x.7.6.-—H 8 ds odero teOvnxdros airod, aitis admexapyoev eis Tov 
rémov, v0 épiyn mpGrov aire x.t.é. Passovius adnotat “ codicem adris 
habere: en quo Legrandii conjectura confirmetur adé:s.” Sed si in 
cod. atris, minime id mutandum : quando sensus doceret recte hic 
airs (id est formam Ionicam pro aiés) stare posse; sed hic 
malim avrixa, nam quid significat, iterwm abiit in locum? Hoc 
iterum hic jejunum et otiosum est. 


Longi Pastoralia. 


Lib. I. c. xu. Daphnis in foveam inciderat, quem inde extra- 
xit Chloé, quo facto, airoi émaveAOdrtes émecKomodvto Tv moipyny Kai Td 
aiméduov: Kai érei Karéyabov év Kéop@ vopijs Kai ras alyas xai Ta mpdBara, 
xabicavres imd oredéxer Spvds eoxdmovy py TL pepos TOU Gepatos 6 Aadus 
qpage xatareadv. Pro NOMHC KAI lege NE MECOAL, id est “ cum vidis- 
sent capras et oves decente ordine pascere.” 

Ib. c. xu. in. Ad fontem stans Daphnis corpus lavat, éddxe: d¢ 
th XAdn Oewpevn Kadds 6 Aadus, Kal Gre mpdrepov avTH Kadds €ddxer, Td 
hourpov éevduie Tod KaAdovs airov. Sic in cod. legitur: Cobetus post 
drt, OMissuM esse rére videt. 

Ib. c. xvi. in. Dorco cum Daphnide certamen init de pulchri- 
tudine: é¢yad, inquit, peifwr eipi Aapydos.—Otros 8 ears pixpds—veper 
d€ rpayous ddo.... deuvdv. In cod. ddadds dm aitav dewdrv. Paullo 
inferius idem dicit “véuw S€ rpayous ws tovrous Body peifovas.... fw 
.+..0v00ev am aitay x.t.€. Cod, véuw d€ tpdyous tay TovTov Boay peifovas 
d{w 8€ ovdév dm airav; per apparet, reliqua non item; lectionis in- 
terpolate, quam memorat Courierius, nullum vestigium. 

Ib. c. XXIV. in. Tis 5€ peonuBpias emedOovons eyévero Hn Tov dpOadr~ 
pay Gd@ots avrois: 1) pev yap yupvoy dpdaa tov Aadyy, en’ avOoviv evérunrte 
rd KdAXos x.7.€. Cod. én’ aOpoiv éverumre, id est, in omnem ejus pulchri- 
tudinem simul incidebat. 

Ib. c. xxvil. in. Fabula de palumbe narratur, “jv otrw, rap- 
béve, mapbévos Kadi) Kai Eveue Bods Todas ovTws ev HArtkiay Hv 8 apa kai 


ade «.7.€. Cod. otras ev vdp. ° 
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Lib. II. c. v. in. Philetze seni Cupido apparet.... otro sais 
(ait) €y® kai ef Sox@ mais, akda Kai Tod Kpdvov mpeoBurepos kai adrov rod 
mavros xpdvov Kai o€ oida vépovta mpwOnSny év éxeivg tO Eet Td mrard 
Bovkddwov. Quid in palude? Sed cod, év exeiv@ TO Oper. 

Ib. c. xxv. fin. -Exercitui Methymnzeorum terror incidit ¢8éa 
mis OmdiferOar tov otparnydv> Gddos GdXov éxadet, kal TeTpaobai Tis eddKet 
kal oyijpa tis exetro vexpod. Cod, xav cyxnpate éxecro, id est, erat qui 
cadaveris faciem pre se ferret. 

Ib. c. xxiv. in. Enarratur fabula de Syringe; “ airy # ovpiyé 
TO Opyavoy ovK iv dpyavov, adAda mapbévos Kadi) x.r.€. Cobetus 1d dpxaiov” 
heee fistula olim non erat instrumentum sed virgo forma bona ete. 

Lib. III. c. xxi. Navis piscatoria oram legit jperrov éppopéves: 
imelyovro yap veadeis ixOds trav merpaiwy eis tiv réAwW Stagdoacba Tav Tit 
mrovoiov. En Cod. additum rév rerpaiwr. 

Ib. c. XX. ‘H 8€ XAdy rére mpGrov meipwpervn tis Kadoupérns Hxovs, 
more pev eis tTHv Oddatrav améBXere, TOY vavtay Kedevdytwv, Tore & eis THY 
tAnv ineotpepe, Cnrovaa rois avtupwvoivras. Cod. eis hv yiv iméotp. 

Ib. c. xXvI. in. Daphnis Chloés patri se persuasurum sperat 
“ éy abrov erdparrer: otk iv Aduwr mrovowos: totr adtod thy édmida pdvov 
Aewrny eroujoaro, Cod. mdrovaros, add’ odd’ édedGepos ef Kat TrOvTLOS. 


Lib. IV. c. XXXIIi. Of pév 1G Avorvooddver cvmjdovro maida ctipdrtt, 


a zs , a 5 eal = ; 
kat pGANov dpavtes TO KaAAOS TOD Aadhudos: ai dé rH KXNeaptorH ovvéexatpov 


dpa xopifovon kai maida kai vipdny. ’E&émAnaoe yap Kakeivas 1) XAdn, KaAdos 
expéepovoa mapevdokipacOjvar od Suvduevoy. Gdn yap exiveiro 7) OMS emi TO 
petpaki@ Kai TH mapOerm, Kai evdaipdritor 76n Tov yapov. Cod. py dSuvape- 
voy et pro exiweiro habet ékirra. 

Ib. @, XXXVI. ‘AveBdnoev 6 Atorvoopavns peifov rod Meyaxdéovs kali— 
elodyer XASnv kali Aéyer. “ Totro rd maidiov eE€Onxas : ravtnv coi tiv mapbe- 
vov ols mpovoia Gedy e&eOpeper, ws ai€ Adpyw eyo x.7.€. Cod. mpovoia 
vuppar. 

R. B. Hirscuie. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdota. 


I. The Commencement of Cicero’s Treatise DE Fato, as contained 
in a Cambridge MS. of the XVth. century. 


Tue pleasantries of Mr Ferrucci, who pretended to have 
discovered the commencement and other fragments of Cicero’s 
work De Fato, ina palimpsest, and who thereby entrapped several 
scholars at home and abroad, and alas! the present Journal 
also (see Vol. I. pp. 103, 292), will, perhaps, almost discredit 
any announcement that the commencement of the said treatise 
is really contained in MS. What professes at any rate to be the 


opening sentence is extant in a MS. of the fifteenth century on 


vellum (bearing date 1444), preserved in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge (Dd. 13. 2). It comprises many of 
Cicero’s writings, and this among the rest. The illuminated 
initial letter has been cut out, like most of the other illuminations 
in the volume, and certain other letters contiguous to it have 
been at the same time removed. It will be seen from the typo- 
graphical arrangement what has been lost, and how I propose to 
restore the missing letters. At fol. 81 verso, we have 


INCIPIT EJUSDEM LIBER DE Faro. 


fuo]d a Grecis lo- 


fgos], & nobis ratio 


[no}minatur; logi- 
() fee vjero, ratio disse- 
[rendji. Quia vero 
[pertinjet ad mores, 
(quod etjhos illi vocant, &c. (as in Orelli’s 
edition.) 

Orelli does not notice that any MS. contains these words: 
whether however the scribe has only conjecturally supplied them, 
I do not pretend to determine ; they seem somewhat abrupt for 
an opening sentence. The MS. is not available for supplying the 
other deficiencies of the same book: it ends with the word 
naturaliter as in Orelli’s edition, and it is noted in the margin 
Deest usque ad finem libri. 

Vow. I. Mareh, 1855. 
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The same MS. contains observations on Cicero made by 
William of Malmesbury, principally out of Augustine. I hardly 
know whether his Ciceronian labours are anywhere mentioned; 
Cave at any rate takes no notice of them. It may perhaps be 
interesting to state, that he believed the treatise De Republica 
not to exist in England in his own time, and endeavoured to 
supply the loss by collecting the fragments preserved by St 


Augustine. (Qui libri quia in Anglia non reperiuntur, ego Will. 


Malmesburiensis, &c.) 
CuurRCHILL BABINGTON. 


Il. Inseriptiones Sprattiane. 


The six following inscriptions found by Commander T. A. B. 
Spratt, R. N. were presented by him, together with a fine sarco- 
phagus, to the University of Cambridge in 1854, and are now 
deposited in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Mr Birch, Assistant Keeper 
of the Antiquities in the British Museum, had forwarded to 
Professor Gerhard and Professor Curtius a copy of the very 
interesting inscription from the Troad, (No. I.) but as the learned 
Professors of Berlin desired a rubbing of the inscription also in 
order to improve their memoir of it, at Mr Birch’s request I took 
several impressions for their use. The account by Professor 
Curtius in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy will probably 
appear almost simultaneously with my own. 

No. III. was found, as Colonel Leake observes in a letter, 
‘on the Southern coast of Crete at Leben, which is described 
by Strabo as the é¢undpiv of Gortys.’ It is evident that it must 
have been a votive offering placed in the temple of some 
deity, probably (as Colonel Leake suggests) of Asclepius. This 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that Pausanias (Lib. 1. ¢. 10) 
saw an dyahya ’Oveipov in a temple of Asclepius at Sicyon; in 
allusion doubtless to the communications which this god among 
others made to his votaries by dreams. 

Nos. IV. V. and VI. are all from a necropolis at the east 
end of Crete: its modern name is Eremopolis. Captain Spratt 
inclines to consider that the necropolis is on the site of the 
ancient Samonium, herein following the opinion of Colonel Leake, 
who further observes that it ‘was afterwards called Arsinoé, 
having been repaired or renewed by Ptolemy Philadelphus.’ 

CnurcnILt BaBineton. 
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No. L 


A white marble tablet found near the ruins of the Temple of 
Apollo Smintheus in the Troad. Height 4 feet, breadth 2 feet. 
Ornamented at the top with a line of ovals included in oval 
curves, and separated from each other by straight lines (the 


egg and tongue ornament): the whole surmounted by an inversely 


castellated margin: at the base the slab is slightly imperfect. 
The center of the inscription contains a parallelogram, elevated 
about a quarter of an inch from the surrounding surface: the 
writing on it proceeds continuously on the stone below. The 
laurel crowns represented on the marble are very gracefully 
executed: the lowest row is slightly mutilated. The letters, 
none of which are deeply cut, greatly resemble those now in 
ordinary use, the A however has the cross line bent downward 
like the Roman V: there is but little space between the words. 
The letters are in general somewhat less than half-an-inch in 
length. The positions of the crowns, &c. are tolerably well 
indicated in the copy here printed in the Sarcophagus type. 

With regard to the readings only two names of places are 
in any degree doubtful, viz. Phialia, (also written Phigalia), 
and Coronea in Beotia. The stone clearly has IAAEQN, and it 
is difficult to see what other word can be properly substituted 
for Phigalia or Phialia, which is geographically connected with 
the other places mentioned near it on the slab, and is also 
noted for its worship of Apollo. (Paus. Lib. vim. c. 41.) ‘There 
is however a Pialia in Thessaly. The part of the inscription 
containing what I conceive to be the adjective derived from 
Coronea is abruptly broken off, so that no future examination 
can be of much avail for discovering the reading. 
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With regard to the date of the inscription it evidently lies 
between the foundation of Megalopolis, B.c. 371, and the time 
of Strabo, or rather ‘the Roman times’ when the Anianians had 
ceased to exist!. The mention however of 7d xowdy trav "Hrewpordv 
greatly reduces these limits, if, as I presume, the expression 
could only be used when the republican form of government 
prevailed, i.e. from B.c. 229, the approximate date of Ptolemy’s 
death, till the conquest of Macedonia by A‘milius Paullus, 
B.C. 168, who in the year following levelled the cities of Epirus 
to the ground. We obtain the same inferior limit from the 
consideration that the Atolian league was formally dissolved 
B.c. 167. Thus the date of the inscription is determined within 
60 years. 
proximate much more closely: yet the mention of the Atha- 
manians, who did not figure conspicuously till the time of 


Amynander, would lead us to suspect that the marble may be 


It would perhaps be hazardous to attempt to ap- 


assigned to B.c. 200, within a few years on one side or the 
other: and as the simultaneous action of so many Greek states, 
often opposed to one dhother, seems to indicate a time of 
peace, our thoughts are naturally directed towards the general 
peace concluded with the almost unanimous approbation of 
Greece, between Flamininus and Philip, B.c. 196. 

The subject of the inscription next claims our attention. It 
is a significant fact that it was discovered near the temple of 
Apollo, and that several of the cities mentioned therein were famed 
for the worship of that deity. It is doubtless not without reason 
that the Megarians hint at the legend of Alcathous, and send 
a crown of laurel from Apollo; and that Delphi entitles itself the 
city of the God. It appears then tolerably clear that the theori 
of the different states and cities enumerated conferred the re- 
wards mentioned on Cassander in consequence of some atten- 


tions which he shewed them as their @ewpodédxos. 


Inscriptions of 
Thus in a marble 
preserved in the British Museum (Bickh, n. 2329) the Tenians 


a very similar kind are found elsewhere. 


1 °Ev 62 7G Pwxik@ roréuw nal rH 
Maxedévew émixpareia cal AitwXdv kai 
*AOapdvwv Oavpacriv, el kal tyvos abrav 
(the Dorians) eis‘ Pwyuatous 7\Oe" rd 8” 
avira memdvOac. cai Aindves’ kal ydp 
tovrous éépPeipay Alirwdoi te kai’ Ada- 
Airwrol jwéev 


aves, mera “Akapyavwv 


mokewodvres Kal péya duvduevo, ’AOa- 
Maves 8 voraro Tov ’"Hrepwrdv els 
diiwua mpoaxbévres 75n T&v d\XAwY dret- 
pnxdrwv kal wer’’ Awuvavipov Tod Baciiéws 
Sivauw KaTacKevacduevor’ ovTo 5é Thy 
Otrny dtaxaretxov.—Strabo, Lib. 1x. c. 4. 
S11. 
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give a crown of olive and the proxeny to Ammonius (after 
Olymp. 153), an Athenian of Delos, éred)..... dvadedexrae iy 
Oeapodoxiav tav Andiov. In a like spirit the Delphians decree 
honours (proxeny, &c.) on Diceearchus of Laodicea, émi ra dido- 
Tipia av eixe katagtabeis emi trav Oewpodoxiay trav te Ivbiwv kai tov 
Swrnpioy in the time of Antiochus Soter (B. c. 280—261) by whom 
he was appointed @ewpodéxos. (See Bickh, n. 1693.) The Cas- 
sander named in the inscription seems not to be otherwise 
known; unless indeed he be the same as the Aginetan men- 
tioned by Polybius. (Lib, xxxu. c. 8), who took a leading part 
relative io Eumenes king of Pergamus in the Achzean congress 
held at Megalopolis, B.c. 186. The historian however does not 
mention the name of his father. The remarkable feature about 
our slab consists in the number and extent of the states which 
honored Cassander, thus shewing the magnificent scale on which 
his hospitalities must have been conducted. 

We are struck with the designation of Coronea in Achaia, 
seeing that it is situated in Messenia: Pausanias himself was 
unable to account for it!. It is probable however that some 
signal activity in behalf of the League may have given it the 
title. (See Smith’s Dict. Geogr. s. v.). 

There is nothing to observe of the language of the tablet, 
except that it contains the very rare word @ewpodoxia, which 
perhaps scarcely occurs elsewhere, except in the two other 
inscriptions above cited. 


wII. 


From the same neighbourhood. A rough stone fragment, 

. ad . , ‘ . Y . . 
perhaps a piece of a wall of a temple of Serapis. The inscrip- 
tion written on an oblong portion, (2 ft. by 14) which has been 


in some degree smoothed, belongs to Roman times, as appears 


both by the name fFulvia which occurs in it, and by the 
comparatively modern character of the letters. The = is written 
Cc: the E is replaced by €. The letters are engraved with a 
light and easy hand, and are an inch or more long. 


1 "E@’ brw 6é rdv [ris Kopayns] Nwéva ’Axatdy Kxadodow ovx ol6a.—Pausan. 


Lib. Iv. c. 34. 
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PoYABIA APA 
KCONOC ETTE 
CKEYACEN 
TON NAON EK 
TOON 1AICGON 
TOY KY/SpIOy 
CAPATHIAGC 


PovdABia Apaxwvos éemeckevacev Tov vaov ek TaV tdiwv 
Tou Kupiov Sapamioos. 

III. 

Found at Leben in Crete. A pedestal of massive marble 
about 4 feet by 14, upon which images have been fixed, the 
holes for the soldering yet remaining. The letters of this in- 
scription, deeply and distinctly graven, are of a very late date, 
probably of the Roman period, they are fully an inch long. 


AOIOYC CO! AIOACH 
TOC GBHKATO COMTEP 
ONEIPOYC 
ANTI AITTACON OCCOCON 
pPuwroc ETA Y PAMENOC 


Aowovs cor Awodwpos eOnxaTo, Lwrep, oveipous 
avTt OurA@v Ooowy pwros éTravpapevos. 

Miiller (Ancient Art and its Remains, p. 526, Leitch’s Transl. 
2nd edit.) mentions a winged figure of an”Ovepos on a vase. Cf. 
Eurip. Heeub. v. 71. 

Ly. 

From Eremopolis in Crete. Apparently a sepulchral slab, 
surmounted by a frontispiece (fastigium) ornamented at its 
angular points, greatly resembling the column figured on the 
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right hand side in Smith’s Dict. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. p. 437 b, s. v. 
Funus, (first edit.) The slab is broken off abruptly, but in such 
a manner as to shew that it probably contained only two lines 
in its upper part: breadth about 15 inches. The letters are 
narrow, } of an inch long, deeply cut, rudely formed, and colored 
with vermilion. The forms of the A and = resemble those of the 
capitals now in use. 


HPAKAETOZ MEN....Y 
KAZZAN([AP| 


‘Hpakdec tos Mev uv Kaocar[ dp] 


The graver has written HPAKAETOS instead of HPAKAEITOS. 
In the first line we have perhaps the fragments of MENEAAOY ; 
but only the two first letters are certain. 


. 

From the same neighbourhood. An epitaph on Demaratus 
son of Ammonius, a famed hunter. The inscription is mutilated, 
being now about 17 inches broad, and 9 high. The letters 
are broad and neatly formed, less than an inch long: the cross 
stroke of the A is bent downwards, in other respects the letters 
resemble the modern character. This inscription, which seems 
to be tolerably ancient, cannot now be read without the greatest 
difficulty, as most of the letters are very shallow and consider- 
ably defaced. 


TO[N OPJAZYN EN GHKAIZ AAMAPATON [ZENE AEYEZEIZ| 
AAMMPA KYNATEZIAZ EPFA NONH[ZAMENON | 
ON FENETAZ EXTIEIPE AMMQNIOZ EX[G@AON EN ONAOIZ] 
(KJAl BOYAA NIZTI A ESOXON AMEPION] 
[EIKOZ]ETH A EKAAYZAN OMHAIKES ON[TA}.... 
EYZEBEQN NATPIZ 


ToLy Op jacuv €v Onxats Aapaparor, [ E€ve, Aevooets, | 
of , 

aumpa kuvaryecias epya trovn| capevor, | 
e » ° 9 , ° ‘ , d 
ov ryeveTas a 7etp Apponos ea[OdXov ev omhas | 

\ =~ , Vv wv e , 

[« lai Bovra, micTe 0 éLoyov apep| wr, | 

» , ay 2. # w 
[eixoo ]érn & éxAavoav oundices Ov Ta]....+. 

evo [3é wv TAT pis 
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We have to remark MISTI written for MISTEI: and as it 
seems BOYAA for BOYAAI, but the stone is so defaced that the 
reading of the last word is a little uncertain. The second E 
of cixocérn is likewise so injured that the reading is extremely 
doubtful. 

VI. 

From the same neighbourhood. A broken piece of stone of 
considerable size, but mutilated, smooth and convex above, 
formed below like the keel of a ship, of one extremity of which 
it seems to be a representation: the inscription, written from 
right to left, runs over one side. The figure is one-third of the 
size of the original. About three letters seem to be missing 
at the commencement: the inscription is certainly entire at the 
other end. 


The letters appear to be 
MOSEIPA®EME. 

The only letter indeed the reading of which can reasonably 
be doubted of is the 1, which is formed more like a capital r. 
The characters of this inscription shew that it belongs to the 
very earliest period of Greek Paleography. See Rose’s Greek 
Inscriptions, Proleg. p. Xv. sqq., and the plates. I conjecture 
that we should read [dve|yos # ipa yun, or rather ipd, for the 
aspirate could hardly have been left unexpressed in so ancient an 
inscription. If this reading be admitted, it will be the epigraph 
for the dolphin, which is the insigne of the ship, indicating that 


its appearance betokens a gale or signifies a divine warning. 





Aneedota, 


See Opp. Hal. 1. 648. 
SaAdivev § otrw tT Oedrepov GAXo TéTuKTAL, 
Gs éredv kal pares Evav mapos K.T.r. 


and v. 416. 
Sedpivoy 8 aypn péev awdrpomos, ovd€ Geoicr 
- ~ > > , ‘ , 
keivos €r e€umedacere Outnp idos.... 
és kev Exav Sedpiow enuppaconrat odeGEpor. 
See also Athen. Lib, vir. c. 18. where he ealls the dolphin 
iepds ixOvs: and compare the myth of Arion. 


Correspondence. 


Paul Bornemiza. 


Pavut Bornemiza, Bornemissa or Bornemisze, respecting whom Mr 
Churchill Babington makes inquiry in the last number of the Journal 
(p. 408), was bishop of Weissenburg in Transylvania, and appears to have 
left his diocese in 1556, owing to the general ascendancy obtained in 
that district by Reforming propagandists (see Hist. of the Protestant Church 
in Hungary, p. 69, Lond. 1854). 

C. Harpwick. 





Quotations in Donne. 


Tue following passages are quoted by Dr Donne without reference to 
book or chapter. Some of them occur very frequently throughout his 
works. I have been unable to trace them and should be glad of any 
assistance or suggestion. 

Damascene. Parva non sunt parva ex quibus magna proveniunt. 

Augustine. In talibus rebus tota ratio facti est in potentia facientis. 

— ——  Aliud est hic esse, aliud est tibi es8e. 

——-  Perdidimus possibilitatem boni. 

———— Nemo flectitur qui moleste audit. 

* How loth we find the blessed fathers of the Primitive 
Church to lack company at their sermons”...,..And 
so St Augustine, “In hoc vobis servimus.” 

Basis Verbi est timor sanctus. 

Societas patris et filii est Spiritus Sanctus. 

Cyril Alexandrinus says, “none of the saints of God nor such as 
were noted to be exemplarily religious and sanctified 
men did ever celebrate with any festival solemnity 
their own birth-day.” 

Erasmus. Sacerdotem: nemo agit qui libenter aliud est quam 
sacerdos, 
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Anonymous. “...We may find in some respects a better model 
of a prayer in heathen and unchristian Rome than 
in superstitious Rome. There we find their prayer to 
have been, ‘ Aut innocentiam des nobis, aut maturam 
peenitentiam....? And as we find there was in that 
state a public officer Conditur precum, that made 
their collects and prayers for public use, so we find 
in their prayers, that which may make us ashamed. 
At first for many years their prayer was, ‘Ut res 
populi Romani ampliores facerent....’. And after, 
‘Vota nuncupata, si res eo stetissent statu....” So far 
therefore they may be an example,” &c. Xe. 

..““the womb and the grave are but one point...there 
is buta step from that to this. This brought in that 
custom amongst the Greek emperors, that ever at the 
day of their coronation, they were presented with 
several sorts of marble, that they might then bespeak 
their tomb.” 

Tertullian. ...I must say as Tertullian said, “ They have put God 
and that man into the balance and weighed them 
together, and found God too light.” 

Maledicere non norat quia nec malefacere. 
A. J. 


Notices of New Books. 


An Account of the printed text of the New Testament, with remarks on its 
revision upon critical principles, together with a collation of the critical 
teats of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, with that in 
common use. By 8S. P. TrecEeiies, LL.D. London, Bagster, 1854. 
8vo. pp. xvi, 274, iv, and 94. 


[Dr Trecettes has done good service by the publication of this 
useful volume. It is probably intended in some measure to clear the 
way for his long-expected edition of the New Testament: but moreover 
it stops up a gap in English theological literature, which has been very 
imperfectly covered by books of wider range. 

The historical part of the work, contained in $§ 1—12, is very careful 
and accurate; though in some cases the details are hardly given with 
sufficient fulness. It is written in a generous and kindly spirit, with 
much anxiety to give every one his due: Bentley in particular is warmly 
appreciated. Griesbach’s text is of course decidedly condemned; but 
his great merit is weil pointed out, as the breaker of the deadly spell 
which Wetstein had cast over textual criticism. It is strange however 
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that Dr T. does not see that Griesbach’s distinction of the Western and 
Alexandrine texts, even supposing it could not be carried out into per- 
fect detail (of which we are by no means sure), was absolutely needed 
to cut the ground from under the Latinization theory. Scholz does not 
get much praise; but for all that he has been mercifully treated, 
Some twenty pages are devoted to a very noble and excellent vindica- 
tion of Lachmann. His name so often comes before us elsewhere with a 
flourish of Prussian trumpets, and his own Latin prefaces are so oracular 
and abusive, that it is rather hard for Englishmen to do him justice; 
especially as his friends misrepresent him almost as much as his ene- 
mies. His text is constantly quoted as if it expressed, in his opinion, 
the true renderings of the N. T.: whereas he distinctly states the 
contrary (Studien u. Kritiken for 1830, p. 842; Preface to Vol. I. of 
larger edition, pp. xxxii, xxxiii.) He complained (Studien u. Kritiken |. ¢. 
p- 818) that Griesbach’s very merits had led him astray by reason of 
his laying a false foundation for his text in the lectio recepta; and his 
own object was to substitute as a foundation an approximation to the 
text of the 4th century, that period being fixed upon, according to his 
idolized master Bentley’s plan, as affording means of comparison with 
the results of St Jerome’s critical labours. But he earnestly desired 
that others, following his method, might complete the work which he 
had only begun. These and other facts are expounded more or less 
clearly by Dr Tregelles, and he deserves great credit for strenuously 
putting before English readers the true state of the case, not disguising 
the great blemishes which detract considerably from the positive value 
of the edition. We only wish that he had found room for a translation 
of Lachmann’s German essay cited above, which is as remarkable for 
its quiet and modest tone as for its great critical value. In reading of 
the factious and stupid resistance which his first edition experienced in 
Germany, and considering how his consequent disappointment and vexa- 
tion occasioned and almost (as Dr T. thinks) justified the contemp- 
tuous bitterness of his Latin prefaces, we cannot but think of the shy- 
ness with which he came forward (I. c. p. 817) a philologer among 
theologians, and contrast the mischievous division of labour implied in 
such a state of things with the name and objects of this Journal. Of 
Tischendorf’s meritorious labours Dr T. speaks fairly and well: neither 
his praise nor his blame are those of a partizan. Lastly, after a valu- 
able chapter on “Comparative Criticism,” i.e. the investigation of the 
character of MSS. by comparison with other documents, he describes 
in small type and an unassuming tone “the collations and critical 
studies of S. P. Tregelles.” These we have not room to enumerate, 
but we must make a few remarks on the new or improved apparatus 
which will be used in his edition. He has restored much of the faded 
part of Z and thoroughly collated H of the Gospels and three important 
cursive MSS, (1 Evv., 33 Evv., and 69 Evv.) of all or nearly all the 
N. T., not to speak of those which are already represented with tole- 
rable accuracy: to these must be added the four uncial MSS. lately 
recovered by Tischendorf, two of them containing a large part, the third 
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twenty-eight leaves, of the Gospels, and the fourth nearly the whole of 
the Acts. More important than all is the new “Curetonian” Syriac 
version from the British Museum. The same collection has supplied 
Dr Tregelles with, apparently, a purer form of what passes as the 
Peshito text: we wish he had stated more fully his views of this un- 
happy version: when will some classical scholar respond to Lachmann’s 
suggestion (V. 7. ed. maj. p. xxiv), and give us a really critical edition? 
We take this opportunity of pointing out that Schwartze’s critica! edition 
of the Memphitic (Coptic) Gospels (which is of course used by Dr T.) 
cannot be regarded, valuable as it is, as a final or adequate one. It is 
avowedly based on Berlin MSS. alone, the reading of Wilkins being the 
sole representative of the Oxford, Paris, and Roman MSS., itself, on 
Schwartze’s own shewiug (Vol. I. p. vi.), an awkward jumble of at least 
two different families of text: only when the Gospels were already 
printed (see Vol. II. p. viii.) did Schwartze obtain from the king of 
Prussia’s liberality the means of travelling to England and France, and 
then his untimely death brought his labours to an end. Surely here 
also there is a hint to Oxford Orientalists. The Athiopic text is in a 
still worse condition: Mr Platt’s edition, which Dr Tregelles (with Mr 
Prevost’s help) will be the first to use, is probably much better than 
that in Walton: but in his Catalogue of MSS. (pp. 12, 13) he expressly 
disclaims for it a critical character: he obviously examined the Paris 
MSS. with the eye of a scholar, but he seems to have scarcely used 
them in his text, except where the Bible Society’s MSS, were deficient: 
moreover his account (pp. 11, 12) shews that they differ considerably 
from each other (not however as belonging to two versions), and one 
has a partly double text, like that of the Latin G of the Pauline Epistles. 
We rejoice to see that Mr Kieu’s kindness has enabled Dr Tregelles to 
use Zobrab’s Armenian edition, with its various readings: we strongly 
suspect that this version has been too sweepingly condemned. “ The 
more important citations of the earlier writers (to Eusebius inclusive)” 
form the 3rd part of the apparatus: but here we must reserve our judge- 
ment, as everything depends on the discrimination with which the cita- 
tions are used. ; 

There is not space to discuss at any length Dr Tregelles’s subse- 
quent exposition of critical principles and examination of particular 
passages. The theoretical principles are in themselves sound, but so 
much depends on the manner in which they are applied that it is 
necessary to wait for the edition itself. In most of the instances given, 
we should agree with the author, but not in all: in general, perhaps 
he is more happy in discriminating authorities than in striking out new 
suggestions: thus his punctuation of 1 Cor. xv. 29 (eet ti mouoovow oi 
Barri{épevor; tmép trav vexparv, ei OAws vexpol ovK eyeipovrat’ ti Kat Bamri- 
(ovra. imép airdv;) would require, we think, vexpdv for trav vEeKp@V, 
according to his explanation, which is in itself unnatural. In conclu- 
sion, we can only add that it is impossible to give an adequate account 
of the book by description: we hope it will find many readers. ] 

F, J. A. H. 
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Handbuch der ullgemeinen Kirchengeschichte von Jou. Heir. Kurrz, 
Doctor der Theologie. Dritte, neu ausgearbeite Auflage. Vol. i. in 
three parts. Mitau, Neumann. 


[Tuar this history has in a great measure supplied the want which 
called it forth, is evident from the rapid sale of the previous editions (the 
first appeared in 1849), and from the fact that it is now the favourite 
manual among the theological students in the German universities. The 
merits which have secured it this preference are, jivst, a more complete 
apparatus of literary notices and fuller citations than are to be found in 
any other manuals except those of Danz and Gieseler, both of which it 
greatly excels in another respect; they may be consulted, but cannot be 
read continuously except by more patient readers than are often found, in 
England at least; whereas Kurtz, by adopting a different arrangement of 
text and notes, makes it easy to follow his narrative uninterruptedly to 
the end, after which the quotations may be separately studied: second, 
the attention which is paid to certain branches of the subject, (e. g. the 
history of worship, aud the explanation of technical terms), which com- 
monly receive but a very perfunctory treatment; third, the full account 
of the more recent controversies, which have often discovered solutions 
of difficulties which perplexed earlier writers. These merits are, however, 
counterbalanced by some defects. In his own country Kurtz has a bad 
lame as a plagiarist: on so vast a subject, it is true, any writer who 
should scorn the aid of the numberless monographs, histories of doc- 
trine, &c., must necessarily produce a work behind the scholarship of his 
time; but our author (to judge from the frequent inaccuracies which we 
meet with in the titles of books, in dates, and the like details), appears 
not always to have taken the pains to examine the statements and cita- 
tions which he appropriates. It may seem presumptous for foreigners 
to offer an opinion upon a question of style, but we cannot help thinking 
that M. Kurtz’s pages would gain by the pruning away of such words as 
Periodeuten. Still, with all these drawbacks, his work is perhaps, among 
those of its class, second in interest only to Hase’s picturesque and lively 
sketch. 
J. BE. B. M. 


The Acts of the Apostles, by M. Baumearten, Dr of Philos. and Theol., 
and Prof. in the Univ. of Rostock. Translated from the German 
by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison [Vol. III. by the Rev. Trop. 
Meyer]. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1854. S8vo. 3 Vols. pp. 457, 
459, and 383. 


[Dr BaumGarTeN thinks that critics have hitherto been obliged to 
confess their inability to point out the plan and object of the Acts; 
excepting Baur and Zeller, who suppose a distinct purpose of reconciling 
the Pauline and Petrine factions in the 2nd cent., and so rob the book 
of all direct historical value. To trace throughout a no less coherent 
purpose, and yet establish all the more firmly the truth of the narra- 
tive, is the object of this elaborate commentary. Zeller is naturally the 
Vou. I. March, 1855. ~ 
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chief antagonist assailed, but his criticisms on particular points are often 
quoted with frank approbation. Baumgarten (following Olshausen and 
Schneckenburger) interprets the opening of the Acts by the emphatic 
words av npéaro ‘Inoois roreiv te Kat didackev; so that the same Agent 
and Teacher who appears in the Gospel would appear also here, as the 
subject of the record. The excellencies of the commentary may be 
tolerably understood from this example. Though not often strictly phi- 
lological, it lays much stress on particular words, and it frequently points 
out lurking analogies with and allusions to other words or events of the 
Bible. Indeed both the author’s strength and his weakness lie in what 
might be called the mystical exposition of an incident; in dealing rather 
with its inward and necessary relations to the entire dispensation of 
times than with its immediate and, as it were, accidental conditions. 
This method, in the hands of a man so thoughtful and learned as Baum- 
garten, is invaluable to those who occupy the same point of view; but 
there is much danger of its seeming to others to wrap the lively story, 
whether true or garbled, of the Apostles and their work in a dreamy 
haze. The value of the book for English readers is moreover lessened by 
the painfully level and prolix style. In spite of every drawback, how- 
ever, it is a truly great and enduring piece of criticism. 

The translation is substantially good, though rather clumsy and not 
quite free from mistakes. It is really time however for Messrs. Clark to 
mend the disgraceful carelessness of their press, which has now become a 
byword. Not to speak of innumerable common misprints, literally 
above half of the many references, that we have verified at random in 
the first 60 or 70 pages, are wrongly given. ] 

F. J. A. H. 


GuossAriuMmM Latinum BIBLIOTHEC® PARISINA ANTIQUISSIMUM SEC. IX. 
Descripsit, primum edidit, adnotationibus illustravit Prof. Dr. G. F. 
Hinvesranp 8yo, pp. x. and 329. Goettingze, Dieterich. 


{Tuat among the helps to our study of the European languages 
medieval glossaries are not the least useful, has long been well known 
to philological students. Words employed by Plautus or Varro, and 
afterwards by later writers, such as Apuleius, who affected obsolete 
language, are there interpreted, and, if dma& Aeydpeva, rescued from 
suspicion; there too (what is perhaps of yet greater interest) words 
familiar in the mouths of Cicero’s contemporaries, but grown out of use 
in the glossator’s time, are explained by others, barbarous if tried by 
Cicero’s standard, but most valuable to us, as enabling us to trace the 
otherwise obscure derivation of many modern expressions. The case is 
the same as with our old Latin-English dictionaries : originally compiled 
to teach schoolboys Latin, they are now among the most necessary 
appliances for the reader of early English, as may be seen in the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, and still more in Mr Way’s elaborate notes. We 
therefore give a hearty welcome to Dr Hildebrand’s publication, and hope 
that nothing may prevent him from editing in the same manner the other 
glossaries which ke describes in his preface. Dr Hildebrand is qualified 
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for this task beyond most scholars by the extensive acquaintance with 
patristic latinity, which he displayed in his editions of Apuleius and 
Arnobius. His copious notes to these authors, though overburdened with 
extracts from Greevii Thesaurus, and the like collections, yet contain many 
necessary illustrations, especially from the work of Placidus, first made 
known by Mai. While collating MSS. of Latin fathers, he met with and 
transcribed several glossaries in Paris and at Leyden; these transcripts 
he has printed as notes to the vocabulary which serves as text, justly 
considering that when thus harmonised, the glossaries are of far greater 
utility than when printed in succession. A specimen, taken almost at 
random, may interest the reader. Baucalem, gallonem. Here we have 
the origin of the Fr. bocal, and of our gallon. | 
J. E. B. M. 


A History or THE Boox or ComMON PRAYER, WITH A RATIONALE OF ITS 
Orrices. By the Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge, 
Macmillan. 

[Tue publications of Messrs. Maskell, Clay, Peter Hall and others 

have made the defects of Wheatly’s tedious and inaccurate compilation 

more glaringly apparent even to the most casual reader ; it only remained 
to supersede it entirely by a revised edition, which should quietly expose 
the author’s utter carelessness, and by an independent work, based upon 
original study of the sources, so many of which have but lately become 
generally accessible. For the first of these desiderata we must still look 
to the Pitt Press; the second has been supplied in the volume before us. 

Mr Procter’s work is divided into two parts; the first, beginning 
with an account of the earliest service-books, traces the history of the 
reformed Prayer-book to the final revision in 1661; various modifications 
of the book, adapted to the use of the Nonjurors, Scotch Episcopalians, 

American Church, &c., are described in Appendixes. The second part 

contains “the Sources and Rationale of the Offices ;” the original Latin 

of the collects, &c. is given at length, and the suitableness of the proper 
lessons, psalms, &c. to the occasions for which they are appointed, is 
shewn; or perhaps in some instances the connexion is discovered in 
particulars, to which it does not really extend. Believing, as we do, that 

Mr Procter’s will long be the standard manual on its subject, we venture 

to suggest that the Eastern Liturgies (not only such of them as are in 

Bunsen’s Hippolytus), the recent histories of doctrine and of the Reforma- 

tion, together with various papers printed in the British Magazine. Anglo- 

Catholic Library (e. g. the Scotch canons, which form an appendix toa 

volume of Laud), and similar collections, may furnish materials for the 

improvement of the next edition. There seems to be an oversight in 

p. 197, where the Old Testament is said to be read in order for First 

Lessons, with the exception of “many chapters of Ezekiel, the books of 

Chronicles and the Song of Solomon.” Leviticus should have been 

mentioned here, of which fewer chapters are read than of Ezekiel. It 

might have been well to notice all the omissions, an the reasons for each. } 
J. E. B. M. 
8—2 
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MONUMENTA SACRA INEDITA. Nova Comuectio. VoLUuMEN PRIMUM. 
FRAGMENTA SACRA PALIMPSESTA. Nune primum eruit atque edidit 


ZK. F. C. Tiscuenvorr. Lipsiv, Hinrichs: 1855. 4to. with 3 plates. 
pp. xlviii. and 278. 


[In the year 1844 Dr Tischendorf visited the East for the express 
purpose of searching for early MSS. of the Old and New Testaments; 
and again in 1853 with the same object. The most remarkable discovery 
made during these journeys was a very early Greek Codex (the “ Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus”), containing Esther and Nehemiah, and fragments 
of several other books: it seems to have been written in Lower Egypt, 
and is probably of the fourth century, and (if so) the earliest extant Greek 
MS. written on skins. Tischendorf could only however obtain a portion 
of the MS. (which he edited in 1846), and therefore transcribed a small 
part (fragments of Isaiah and Jeremiah) of that which he was unable 
to procure, being compelled to leave the remains of ‘Tobit, Judith, and 
the four books of Maccabees behind him. The transcript is given in the 
present volume, that no crumb may be lost: for Dr Tischendorf’s second 
journey has failed to recover the original: he suspects that it has since 
been brought into Europe, 

A brief account of each of the other MSS. edited for the first time in 
the work before us may not be unacceptable. The Greek fragments of 
various parts of the New Testament which underlie an Armenian MS. 
are probably of the fifth century, and were in Tischendorf’s opinion 
written in Egypt, where they were discovered. The text belongs to 
the Alexandrian family, and agrees especially with the MSS. A, B, C, D. 
In John xx. 25, for eis rov tizov trav jA@v this MS. agrees with A alone 
in reading témov, which Lachmann has actually edited. In Acts xxviii 
16 the MS. reads with A, B, and Lachmann’s and Tischendortf’s editions, 
dre Sé€ eclondOoper cis “Popny, exetpare TH Maiho pever, x. 7d. in place 
of the much larger reading of the common text. For other notable 
readings see Tischendorf’s Proleg. p. xvi. 

From the very ancient palimpsest Evangelisterium at Venice, Tischen 
dorf was able to restore chemically parts of Matthew and John, agreeing 
mostly with the uncial MSS. of the second class. Through the shortness 
of the time allowed him, he was able to do little more than transcribe 
two leaves of St John from a palimpsest Evangelisterium in the Barberini 
palace at Rome, and to obtain a specimen of the writing. The text is 
peculiar, though often according with the earliest MSS. Future travel- 
lers must endeavour to catch the Prince in a better humour, or at any 
rate to carry away a few more leaves in a transcribed form. This and 
the foregoing MS. probably belong to the seventh century. 

We have also a palimpsest of the greater part of Numbers, written 
in the fifth or sixth century, in a character much resembling that of A, 
with whose readings it frequently agrees against B, but often differs both 
from them and every other MS. The overlying writing is probably of 
the ninth century, an antiquity unexampled in Greek palimpsests. It con- 
tains an unedited Bios cai modtreia ZevoPavros, and a very good text of 
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the homily of St John Damascene on the Nativity of the Virgin. Another 
palimpsest probably of the seventh century, containing portions of some 
of the early books of the Old Testament, has a text “ admodum peculiaris 
et gravis,” differing from both A and B. We have also three parchment 
leaves of a palimpsest of the Books of Kings, the principal interest of 
which consists in its half-Coptic characters: it is compared by the editor 
with the lately discovered papyrus MS. of Hyperides, and with a papyrus 
of Tours mentioned by Montfaucon. This style of writing, which must 
have prevailed in Egypt for seven or eight centuries at least, is dis- 
tinguished for its roundness and semicursive appearance. The text is 
very ancient, differing from B, but agreeing remarkably with X. and XI. 
in Holmes. Another almost illegible palimpsest of the seventh century 
gives us parts of Isaiah: the text of which is termed by Tischendorf 
“apprime notabilis:” it appears however most frequently to agree 
with A, 

Perhaps, however, the most curious thing in the volume, speaking 
palzeographically, is the fragmentary Psalter on Egyptian papyrus, pre- 
served in the British Jluseum. ‘The character is the same as occurs in 
several other papyri, straggling and sloping, rather large, and “ medium 
quiddam tenens inter unciale gevus ct minusculum.” Our editor reserves 
the discussion of its peculiarities for a future occasion, when he shall 
have had time to examine others of the same kind. The accents and 
breathings proceed on some principle widely removed from the common 
one. We have a few similar but very minute morsels in our own 
possession, procured by our friend Mr Arden at Thebes. Tischendorf 
believes that the Psalter is more ancient than any MSS. on skins, i.e. 
prior to the fourth or fifth century, a date which seems to us probably too 
euly’. The text is the most curious of any. Fit haud raro ut a ceteris 
omnibus solus discedat. 'These departures, however, are frequently sup- 
ported by the citations from the O. T. made by Clement, Origen, and 
other early Fathers. Sometimes it agrees with the Hebrew, when all the 


other MSS. (according to Tischendorf) have departed from it: as 


“in 
xi. 8. eis rov aidva absque kai: xv. 5. od 6 aroxabiorev Omisso ei: xvi. 5. 
xatnptica.” It is to be hoped that the interesting MSS. here edited may 
be judiciously used in preparing such an edition of the Septuagint as 
may meet the requirements of Biblical and Semitic scholars: no labour 
would be more profitably spent than in reducing the rude and undigested 
mass of readings in Holines’ edition to something like order, and con- 
structing a new text by their help and those of Tischendorf, with a 
constant reference to the Hebrew original. Such a work will surely not 
be delayed much longer. 

We ought not to conclude this notice of the very valuable work 
of Tischendorf without expressing our admiration of the beautiful 


* A legal instrument belonging to bears a great resemblance to the Psalter 
the time of the Emperor Heraclius, in its characters. It seems therefore 
dated A.D. 616 (figured by Silv. et Cham not unlikely that the Psalter may have 


poll, Paleoyr, Univ. Tom, it. pl. 70), been written about the same time. 
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lithographed plates at the end: we could only have wished that he had 
figured somewhat larger specimens. The MSS. are printed at length 
in one and the same uncial type, resembling the character of the Alex- 


andrian and other early MSS.] 
Cu. B. 


Fripericr Crevzert Opuscula Selecta. Lipsie, 1854, pp. 242. 


(Tus is a scanty selection from the fugitive Latin writings of above 
50 years, with a few additional notes. Creuzer’s name had certainly not 
led us to expect such meagre fare. The examination of some passages 
on Fate and Providence, and the notes to an oration on the literary 
greatness of Athens, are the most interesting contents. } 

f. J. A. Hi. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises for translation, by the Rev. P. H. 
Mason, M. A., and H. H. Bernarp, Hebrew Teacher to the Univer- 
sity. Cambridge, Hall and Son. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1049. 


. 
[Tuis work is described in the title-page as “an easy and practical” 
Grammar; and as such, it has undoubtedly considerable merits. The 
rules are set forth with great clearness, the changes of the vowels under 
various circumstances exhibited in detail, the exercises well chosen, the 
printing accurate, and on the whole the book is well adapted to enable 
ordinary students, without the assistance of a master, to translate and 
compose in the Hebrew language. In the second volume the chapter 
on accentuation is lucid and useful; as is also that on the structure of 
Hebrew poetry; and in this the translations of scriptural passages are 
entitled to notice as for the most part remarkably well executed. Here 
and there, we find difficult passages apparently successfully elucidated : 
e.g. Gen. iv. 23. in Vol. 1. p. 199. 

Having said thus much, we regret to be obliged to add, that these 
merits are counterbalanced by very serious defects. The work, although 
extended through 939 pages, (exclusive of the tables of contents and key 
to the Exercises &c.) is no more than elementary. It is cast into the 
ludicrous form of letters to a Duchess from her Teacher, and the com- 
pliments and apologies to her Grace waste no inconsiderable amount of 
space. It is wastefully printed, also: and in the verbs especially, there 
is a most unreasonable quantity of needless repetition : most of the inflec- 
tions being printed three times over, twice with the separate translation 
of each in full, and once without it. And it is very costly. 

This might however perhaps be thought in some sense appropriate in 
a Hebrew Grammar, were this all: but the real deficiencies lie deeper. 
The work is simply based on the dicta of Jewish grammarians, utterly 
ignoring (except occasionally for the purpose of denouncing it) all that 
has been done by Gesenius and others in the same field, and all the prin- 
ciples of grammar common to all languages. Of the results arrived at 
in this sphere, the writers seem entirely ignorant; so much so, that in 
order to shew triumphantly the absurdity of holding the prefixes in the 
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persons of the ‘Future’ tense to be fragments of the personal pronouns, 
they appeal to the Latin language, and ask (Vol. 1. p. 222) whether ‘if 
any one were to indulge in similar speculations’ in this case, i. e. were 
to maintain the terminations of the persons of the present tense to be 
pronominal, he would not be ‘set down as a trifler’! Syntax there is 
scarcely any: instances of ellipse and true constructions are jumbled 
together in complete confusion : and many pages are occupied by decla- 
mation against the late Prof. Lee’s theories regarding the ‘Vau con- 
versive, and the ‘Future’ tense, which he called a ‘Present’. In respect 
of the latter the critics have thus far the advantage over the Professor, 
that though they call the tense a Future, they are satisfied to give it other 
meanings and render it as the context requires, so as to avoid the absurd- 
ity of his translations. But they shew just as little sense as he did of 
the error committed in attempting to identify a tense of a language 
which had but two tenses to convey all the shades of meaning for which a 
modern language has a dozen tenses, with any particular one of the 
latter. And the result is, that a student who should study Hebrew with 
the help of this Grammar alone, might learn indeed many of the usages, 
but would be utterly ignorant of all the principles of the language, unless 
he were capable of discovering them for himself. ] 


History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction to Church 
History, by Purr Scnarr, Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark. 1854. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


[Tne writer of this work, which he intends as the first part of a 
general Church History, was a pupil of Neander, of whom he is a 
a devoted but not undiscriminating admirer. He writes under a full con- 
viction of the importance of co-operation between the practical sense of 
the English and the speculative tendencies of the German mind—a 
union, which he represents in some degree in his own person, Germany 
being the land of his birth, and America of his adoption, and one which 
he has realized with no inconsiderable success in the work under review. 

We do not find that Prof. Schaff strikes out many new views. His 
excellence consists not so much in his originality, as in his power of com- 
bination, and systematic treatment. We regard his “ General Introduc- 
tion to Church History,” as the most valuable portion of the work—that 
part especially in which he traces the growth of Church History, and 
reviews the works of his predecessors. In this he most clearly indicates 
his own standing point. Allowing fully the indisputable merits of 
Neander as a Church Historian, he is not blind to his faults. He com- 
plains that he is not churchly: that he is deficient in orthodoxy: that 
he disregards the objective in Christianity, in his desire to resolve every- 
thing into the ideal; that the constitution of the Church is treated by 
him in a very unsatisfactory manner: that he has no appreciation of the 
artistic. Prof. Schaff’s watchword is the Historical Church: and he 
carefully guards against what he characterises as the error of those 
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Protestant writers, who can only discern the working of the Spirit at 
certain periods in the history of Christianity in detached and unimportant 
sects. It is impossible to do justice to a work of this character within 
such narrow limits. We would only say in conclusion, that we hail with 
satisfaction a work exhibiting so much learning and such sound judgment, 
and above all such a reverential spirit, and we regard it as no mean 
earnest of what may be expected from the co-operation of those two 
nations, which in so many respects may be regarded each as the comple- 


ment of the other in the intellectual world. } 
J. B. L. 


A Description of some Important Theatres and other remains in Crete, &c. 
By Epwarp Fatkener. London, Triibner and Co. 1854. pp. 32. 


[Tu1s work, which is a supplement to an article in the Musewm of 
Classical Antiquities, consists chiefly of extracts from the writings of 
Onofrio Belli, an Italian traveller in Crete at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury. It is accompanied by well-executed engravings of coins and of 
the ground-plans of buildings, and a good map of the island. Belli 
appears to have been well qualified for his work from his scientific 
acquirements, and his knowledge of architecture. His great work, the 
History of Crete, is now lost; and the present volume contains extracts 
from an abridgement of it, and from his letters preserved chiefly in 
manuscript. The most important remains, examined by Belli, are those 
of theatres, and the plans of six of these are given from his drawings. 
They are of Roman construction with some Greek characteristics. The 
most remarkable features in them, as noted by the Editor, are the 
grandeur of the attached porticoes, the position of the staircases, the 
depth of the chambers of the proscenium, and the appearance of the 
cells for the jxeta or sounding vases described by Vitruvius. } 
J. B. L. 


Enniane: Poesis Reliquicee. Recensuit JoANNES VAHLEN. Lipsise, sumpti- 
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bus et formis B. G. Teubneri, 1854. pp. xciv and 238. 


[WuetHer the complaints that are often heard of the state of Latin 
scholarship in England be well founded or not, it cannot be denied that 
since the time of Bentley very little has been published in this country 
which can be said to have promoted the knowledge or study of Latin 
literature. For many years past Greek has monopolised the labours of 
English scholars, and had we been left to ourselves we could hardly have 
hoped to be much in advance of the learned of a century ago in our 
knowledge of Latin. The great progress that has been made during this 
period is due to Germany alone; for Madvig though he has shewn but 
little gratitude to his a/ma mater must be reckoned among her literary 
sous, and the Dutch scholars though many of them write an admirable 
Latin style have like ourselves mostly deserted Rome for Greece. The 
Germans in their zealous and conscientious endeavour to conquer every 
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province of science and literature have not neglected the Roman writers, 
and owing perhaps to their habit of speaking and thinking in Latin the 
best of them have acquired a mastery over that idiom such as few 
of them shew in respect of Greek. Not to mention the great works of 
Madvig, Lachmann, Ritschl &c. a crowd of excellent and painstaking 
scholars have been gradually extending their labours to almost every part 
of Latin literature ; and it is startling to find in one author after another 
how much previous editors had left both to be added and to be taken away. 

The work we are now noticing is deserving of all praise both for the 
convenience of its arrangement and the completeness of its execution; 
and though it displays no great originality or critical acumen, it every- 
where bears the stamp of good taste and unwearied diligence. Notwith- 
standing their important bearing on the history of the language little had 
been done for the fragments of Ennius since the end of the 16th century 
when Columna and Merula published editions very meritorious for that 
time, the former of the entire remains, the Jatter of the Annals only; for 
Hessel a century and a half ago improved but little on Columna, the 
Leipsic editor of 1825 nothing at all on Merula. The present edition 
would have been impossible even a very few years ago, the fragments 
being of course derived from a great variety of different sources many of 
which are extremely corrupt and have but recently undergone critical 
revision. The editor has not only taken advantage of everything in 
print that bore on his subject, but has had access to the unpublished col- 
lections of many eminent scholars among whom he particularly specifies 
his master Ritschl, L. Janus, L. Spengel, H. Keil, M. Hertz, C. Halm, 
A. Fleckeisen, Iiberg and L. Schopen. The work in its form and its 
whole arrangement is closely modelled on Otto Ribbeck’s masterly edition 
of the fragments of the Latin tragedians; almost reprinting from it 
indeed the portions which it has in common. In the first part of the 
page is given Ennius’ own text, and beneath this the names of the 
authors who have preserved the several fragments with as much of the 
context as is necessary to understand the drift of each passage, and at 
the bottom of the page a well-digested critical apparatus. At the end is 
appended a most complete index, and at the beginning are copious Ques- 
tiones Enniane in eight chapters; the first six of which are an attempt 
to reconstruct the story of the Annals so far as the meagre fragments 
afford any clue. This part is executed with great judgment and modera- 
tion, the editor wisely abstaining from the bascless conjectures in which 
Merula too often indulges. The last two chapters treat briefly of the 
numerous other works of Ennius, Ribbeck having already fully examined 
the tragedies and the editor reserving, as he says, for another opportunity 
those points in which he differs from him. 

But so complete an edition of these fragments only renders more 
poignant our regret at their meagreness, probably not a fiftieth part of 
the Annals remaining. A few grand and massive fragments have been 
preserved to us by the poet’s ardent admirer Cicero so susceptible to 
excellence of every kind, and one long and striking one by A. Gellius. 
With these exceptions we have little else than single verses and parts of 
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verses imbedded in the works of Macrobius, Servius and the herd of 
grammarians who selected their quotations not for their poetical merit 
but in order to illustrate grammatical peculiarities and archaisms. It is 
hard considering how much he was always read that no manuscript should 
have survived to our times. But perhaps we ought rather to feel thank- 
ful for what we have got than complain of what we have lost; for how 
many of the best of the extant Roman writers have sailed down the 
stream of time in one frail and shattered bark which a slight accident 
might have submerged for ever! Yet the loss of Ennius is one of the 
greatest that Latin literature has suffered: he was to his countrymen 
what Homer has been to the world: from his well of Latin undefiled the 
mouths of their best poets, Virgil, Lucretius, Ovid &c, were watered with 
Pierian streams. How gladly would we give in exchange for a single one 
of the eighteen books of his Annals all the bloodless palsy-stricken pro- 
ductions of Silius, Statius and Valerius Flaccus. In the few remaining 
fragments of any importance we feel in its full strength that peculiar 
spirit of Roman sentiment, nervous, grave and majestic, oratorical perhaps 
rather than poetical, which lends, where it appears, their greatest charm 
to the odes of Horace, to Virgil and to Lucan, and in the entire absence 
of which those tedious epics of later Latin poets present nothing but one 
unvarying quagmire of dreary dulness and hopeless imbecility. ] 


H. M. 


Contents of Foreign Journals. 


Ewald’s Jahrb. d. bibl. Wissenschaft. Géttingen. 1854. No.6. On the biblical 
history of the origines of mankind. On the seeking and finding of so-called Mac- 
cabaical Psalms. On the origin and nature of the Gospels. (109 pages are devoted 
to reviews of books in biblical science for 1853—4). 

Gott. Gel. Anz. 1854. Nos. 177,178. On Koelle’s Grammars of the Vei and 
Bornu languages, by H. Ewald }.—Nos. 179, 180. On Diestel’s Der Segen Jahobs in 
Genes. xlix. historisch erlautert, by Holzhausen.—No. 180. On Max Miiller’s Sug- 
gestions for the assistance of officers in learning the languages of the seat of war in the 
East, by Th. Benfey.—Nos. 181—184. On Reuss’ Histoire de la Théologie Chré- 
tienne au siécle apostolique, by Ulhorn.--No. 184. On the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, by H. E{wald}.—No. 185. On Miiller’s Mittelhochdeutsches Worter- 
buch, by W. M{iiller].—Nos. 187, 188. On Saringhausen’s Allgem. deutsch-lutherische 
Kirchengesangbuch, by Fr. Dusterdieck.—No. 188. On Hammer-Purgstall’s Arabische 
hohe Lied der Liebe, by H. E{wald].—No. 200. In Dietrici’s Chrestomathie Ottomane, 
by M. Uhlemann.— No, 203. On Noroff’s Die Atlantis nach griechischen und arabis- 
chen Quellen, by Wappiius.—No. 208. On Hihne’s Kerulieder der evang. Kirche, by 
Holzhausen. 

Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. 1855. No.2. Review of the 
literature of church history from 1850 to 1854, by Engelhardt.—On the fates of Augus- 
tinianism from a. D. 529 to the reaction of Gottschalk in its favour, by Wiggers. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vol. 70, part 2. On Miiller and Steinhart’s Plato, on Steinhart’s 
Prolegomena to the Philebus, and on J. Deuschle’s Platunische Mythen, by Fr. Suse- 
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mihl. On Schmidt’s Commentary on the Phedrus, by J. Deuschle. On Egger’s 
Apollonius Dyscole, by H. Weil. On Overbeck’s Kunstarchiiologische Vorlesungen, by 
L. Urlichs. On Eyth’s Veberblich der Weltgeschichte vom Christlichen Standpunkt, by 
R. Dietsch.—Vol. 70. part 3. On Faesi’s Odyssey, by K Fr. Ameis. On Spengel’s 
Rhetores Greci, and on Bernhardt’s Begriff und Grundform der Griechischen Periode, 
by L. Kayser. On Hagen’s Catilina, by G. W. Gossrau. On Spalding’s History of 
English Literature, by C. Bittger. With shorter Notices.—Parts 4and 5. On Her- 
mann’s 4schylus, by R. Enger. On Schubart’s Pausanie descriptio Grecie, by 
L. Kayser. On Jacob’s Sallust, by L. Mezger. On Weissenborn’s Livy, by C. Wex. 
Qn Ballhorn-Rosen’s Vorgeschichte des romischen Rechts, by R. Kohler. On Koch’s 
Deutsche Grammatikh, by O. Wilmar. On Schmidt’s Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur der 19ten Jahrhundert, by F.P. Review of certain works on Demosthenes, by 
C. Rehdantz. With other short Notices.—Part 6. has not yet arrived. [{Henceforward 
each Number of this periodical will consist of two divisions, the first of which will be 
confined to Classical Philology.]—Vol. 71. part 1. On certain works on Mythology, 
by L. Preller. On a certain artist Onetes in Erythre of Ionia, by L.Rosz. On Prantl’s 
Vebersicht der griechischromischen Philosophie, by J. Deuschle. On several trea- 
tises illustrative of Cicero’s writings, by K. Halm. On Livy, by Chr. Cron. Greca 
quedam in versus Latinos translata, by Th. Hansing. 

Journal des Savants. Oct. 1854. On the Menandrian comedy, by M. Patin.— 
On Coussemaker’s Histoire de Uharmonie au moyen age, art. 5th and last by M. Vitet.— 
Burnouf’s translation from the Sanscrit, Le Lotus de la bonne loi, art. 6th by M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint Hilaire.—Nov. Inscriptiones regni Neapolitani latine &c., art. 2nd by 
M. Hase. 

Mém. de l’Acad. Royale des sciences, des lettres et des beaux-arts de Belgique. 
Tome xxviii. 1854. On the part which the Cistercians and the count of Flanders 
took in the struggle between Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair, by Kervyn de Let- 
tenhove. 

Mém. de Académie des Sciences de 1’Institut de France. Tome xxiv. On some 
fixed dates which may be deduced from vague dates on Egyptian inscriptions, by 
M. Biot.—On an astronomical and astrological calendar found at Egyptian Thebes, 
by the same. 

Mém. de 1l’Acad. de Toulouse. 1851. Inscriptions in the temple of Jupiter at 
ZEzani (Asia Minor).—On a Roman road which led to Aque Convenarum or to Vicus 
Aquensis (Bagneres-de-Bigorre), by M. Du Mége.—On the modal vowels in Greek, 
by M. Hamel.—On a Latin inscription dedicated to the emperor Claudius, by M. 
Barry.—Inedited charter (sec. xiii.), relating to the cries for the sale of wine in Tou- 
louse, by M. Belhomme.—1852. On some ancient monuments discovered in the 
departments l’Herault, Tarn and Haute-Garonne, by M. de Mege.—The table of 
Claudius in its relations to Roman and Gallo-Roman law, by M. Benech.——On some 
inedited inscriptions lately found near Auch; on an inedited inscription in cursive 
characters, by M. Barry.—1853.—On the jus Latinitatis in Narbonnese Gaul and 
generally in the provinces, by M. Benech.—On the battle of Muret (Sept. 12, 1213), 
by M. Ducos. 

Miinchen Gel. Anz. 1854. Vol. 93. Class 1. Nos. 12—16. On Urlich’s Vindicie 
Pliniane, by. L. v. Jan.—Nos. 17,18. On Vuller’s Lexicon Persico-Latinum, by Fr. 
Spiegel.—Nos. 18—23. On Kock’s and Bergk’s Aristophanes, by Kayser. 

Reuter’s Repertorium f.d. theol. Litteratur. Berlin. 1854. Dec. On Lange’s 
History of the Church, by Weizsicker. 

Revue archéologique. Paris Leleux. Oct. 15,1854. On some mussulman coins 
found in Cilicia, by M. F. Soret.—Z’Epaule de Gallardon (Eure-et-Loir), by M. 
Doublet de Boisthibault.—Temple of Zeus in /&gina, art. 3rd and last by M. Ch. 
Garnier.— Roman inscriptions collected at Tiaret in Algiers, by Léon Renier,.— 
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Nov.15. On certain Houlagouid coins, by M. W. Scott.—Inscriptions relating to an 
unknown city of Ionia, by M. Latris. 

Rheinisches Museum. Vol. x. pt. 1. On the oldest school of artists at Samos, by 
L. Urlichs.—Pnyx or Pelasgikon? by F. G. Welcker.—Punic in Latin character and 
language. By F. Hitzig.—Contributions to orthoépy and orthography. [On present 
participles; the terminations -ensis, -ensius, -ensimus, -onsus; and certain apices], 
by W. Schmitz.—On Aristophanes. Who recited the epirrhema? by R. Enger.—On 
the prologue of the Casina, by Th. Mommsen.—Hor, Carm. i. 28, by J. A. Mihly.— 
On Huschke’s publication of Magistratuum et sacerdotiorum populi Romani exposi- 
tiones inedite, by Th. Mommsen.—On Inscriptions, by the same. —“ Medieval” inscrip- 
tion in the Bonn Museum, by L. Schmidt.—On Hesychius, by K. Schwenck. 





Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschr. f. christl. Wissensch, u. Leben. Berlin. 1854. On 
Baumgarten’s Acts of the Apostles, by Lekebusch.—Oct. On Pelagianism, by Jul. 


Miiller.—Nov. On Noack’s Christian Mysticism according to its historical course of 


development in the Middle Ayes and more recent times, by Hollenberg.—1855. Jan. The 
papal primacy and the edict of Valentinian LIL, by Jéger. On Pfeiffer’s ed. of the 
Theologia deutsch, by Schneider. 

Schneidewin’s Philologus. Vol. ix. pt. 2. On the chronology of Herodotus’s life, 
by A. Schill.—Critical remarks on Euripides, by F. G. Schéne.—M. Terentii Varronis 
saturarum Menippearum quarundam relique emendate, by Theoph. Raper.—On the 
Scriptores Historie Auguste, by E. E. Hudemann.—On the so-called Rhetorie of 
Anaximenes (art. 2), by C. Campe.—Hom. Odyss. ii. 55, by Kayser.—Zenodotus and 
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surdus, by the same. 
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